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Bee-Keeping in Ceylon. 
We acknowledge, with thanks, the 
receipt of two copies of the Ceylon Ob- 
server, from J. Matthew Jones, Esq., of 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, who kindly sent- 


them ays after having received them 
fron a™iriend in that far-off island. 
They contain articles on the bees of 
Ceylon. In one of them the editor re- 
marks as follows : 


We are much indebted to our visitor 
Mr. Frank Benton from the United 
States, for calling public attention in so 
interesting and practical a manner to a 
subject which has been too long neg- 
lected in Ceylon... ..It. is far fram cred- 
itable to the natives of Ceylon and other 
comparatively permanent residents in 
the island that no systematic attempts 
have been made to utilize the honey- 
making bees so common in our forests. 
Mr. Benton has formed a very high 
opinion of the smallisland bee (Apis 
Indica) and it is purely from his inter- 
est as an apiarist that he has come for- 
ward to remind us of the value of a to- 
tally neglected industry. Cyprus, at 
this moment, has over 30,000 bee-hives 
in full operation, and official tradition 
has it that the number once exceeded 
200,000. Mr. Benton is evidently of 
opinion that if the Sinhalese villagers 
as well as town residents took up the 
business with good will and intelligence, 
the “‘ spicy island” could very soon be- 
come no mean rival to the classical is- 
land of Asia Minor. Be this as it may, 
we trust the subject will not be lost 
sight of by our Government Agents and 
their subordinate headmen. Our low- 
country rural population wants an offi- 
cial leading,and this‘could come through 
the village headmen or the village 
school-master, or both, if only the hint 
were given through aes authority. 
At the same time simpleinstructions as 


to the best mode of bee-keeping and 
honey-harvesting ought to be printed 
and circulated in the vernacular. Some 
years ago attention was called to the 
subject of ‘* bee heoping in Ceylon” 
in the columns of the Observer, but we 
cannot recall the date of the communi- 
|calion. ‘Meantime as of interest in con- 
| nection with Mr. Benton’s paper we re- 
| publish all that appears in Tennent’s 
|** Natural History of Ceylon” on the 
| subject of bees: 

Bees.—Bees of several species and gen- 
;era, some unprovided with stings, and 
| somg in size scarcely exceeding a house- 
| fly deposit their honey in hollow trees 
| or suspend their combs from a branch. 
| The spoils of their industry form one of 
| the chief resources of the uncivilized 

Veddahs, who collect the wax in the up- 
land forests, to be bartered for arrow 
points and clothes in the lowlands. 


A gentleman connected with the de- 
— of the Surveyor General (Mr. 

V. Ferguson) writes to me that he 
measured a honey comb which he found 
fastened to the overhanging branch of 
@ small tree in the forest near Adam's 
Peak, and found it 9 links of his chain 
|or about 6 feet in length and a foot in 








> | breadth where it was attached to the 


| branch, but tapering towards the other 
|extremity. ‘‘ [twas a single comb with 
'a layer of cells on either side, but so 
| weighty that it broke the branch.” 


I have never heard of an instance of 
ersons being attacked by the bees of 
eylon, and hence the natives assert, 

that those most productive of honey are 
destitute of stings. : 


The Carpenter Bee.—The operation of 
the most interesting of the tribe, the 
Carpenter Bee, I have watched with 
admiration from the window of the Co- 
lonial Secretary’s official residence at 
Kandy. So soon as the day grew warm, 
these active creatures were at work pey- 
forating the wooden columns which 
supported the verandah. They poised 
themselves on their shining purple 
wing, as they made the first lodgement 
in the wood, enlivening the wood with 
an uninterrupted hum of delight which 
was audible toa consierable distance. 
When the excavation had proceeded so 
far that the insect could descend into it 
the music was suspended, but renewed 
from time to time, as the little creature 
came to the orifice to throw out the 
| chips, to rest, or to enjoy the fresh air. 

By degrees a mound of sawdust was 
| formed at the base of the pillar consist- 
ing of particles abraded by the mandi- 
| bles of the bee. These when the hollow 
| was completed to the depth of several 
|inches, were partially replaced in the 
excavation after being agglutinated to 
form partitions between the eggs, as 
| oy were deposited within. The man- 
| dib es of these bees are admirably 
| formed for the pu e of working out 
the tunnels required, being short, stout, 
and usually furnished at the tip with 2 
teeth which are rounded somewhat into 
the form of cheese-cutters. These, 
when brought into operation, cut out 
the wood in the same way as a carpen- 
ter’s double gouge, the teeth being more 
or less hollowed out within. The fe- 
male alone is furnished with these pow- 
erful instruments. In the males the 





mandibles are slender as compared with 
those of the females. The bores of some 
| of these are described as being from 12 
' to 14 inches in length. 





Mr. Benton's paper is as follows :— 


The Introduction of Bee-Culture into the 
Island of Ceylon. 


During a short stay in Ceylon, [ have 
made diligent inquiry in this = of the 
Island regarding the honey found 
here and have also endeavored to learn 
whether any bees were a in hives or 
not. In the vicinity of Galle, [ found 
no -bees, except the wild bees in the 
jungle. When asked why they did not 
keep bees, the natives invariably re- 
lied :- ‘** It is too much trouble.” But 

do not think they know how to man- 
age these insects. I was told thatin the 
interior, bees were kept in earthen pots 
or jugs, a statement which was, how- 
ever, contradicted by most persons with 
whom I talked. 

There is no reason why a region so 
productive as the Island of Ceylon, and 
so well adapted in every way to the 
raising of bees, should not yield annu- 
ally honey and wax to the value of many 
thousand pounds sterling. In the 
United States of America, this indus- 
try is still in its infancy, improved 
methods in bee-culture not having ob- 
tained in all parts and the “ field ” not 
being one-tenth occupied; yet the an- 
nual honey and wax product of that 
country exceeds 1,000, pounds ster- 
ling, and tons of pure nectar are yearly 
— to Europe, much of it bein 
sold in English markets at 4%¢d to 
per lb. One weekly publication and 6 
monthlies are devoted to bee-culture in 
America. Those familiar with the con- 
dition of agriculture in Great Britain 
and Ireland admit that the industry is 
sadly neglected, yet movable comb 
hives with improved methods are gain- 
ing — and England has one jour- 
nal devoted to the interests of apiarists. 
Abouta year ago I came to the Island 
of Cyprus, mainly for the purpose of 
rearing and sending to European coun- 
tries and to America queen bees of the 
highly valuable race found on that is- 
land. Among the Greek and Turkish 

asants of ypres I found a system of 

-keeping which, though far behind 
the modern approved methods, is still 
superior to the cruel plan yet followed 
largely in many of the countries of 
Europe, notably in France, and even in 
England, namely: the barbarous ra 
tice of brimstoning the bees to obtain 
their honey. The native bee-owners 
in Cyprus place the bees in clay cylin- 
ders, some of which are baked, others 
sun-dried, and these are then piled up 
and covered with a roof or embedded in 
the walls of the houses. The cylinders, 
which are about one yard long and 8 or 
10 inches in diameter, have their ends 
closed by stone disks plastered in with 
clay,a small entrance hole being left 
the bees at the front end. When the 
time for taking the honey arrives the 
easant bee-keeper removes the rear 
fisk and having smoked the bees from 
the rear combs, cuts outa portion of the 
latter, leaving the bees, however, some 
combs of honey for their subsistence 
until the next gathering season arrives. 
According to the books of the Collector 
of Tithes the number of hives of bees 
kept in Cyprus in 1878 was 32,432, and 
the sales of honey and wax was no in- 
considerable item to the peasant own- 
ers of bees 









If that poor barren Island, Cyprus, 
successfully robbed by various govern- 


- 


ments and rulers,and for more than 
300 years under Turkish misrule, could 
constantly derive benefit through the 
culture of bees, surely Ceylon, under 
fostering Britain’s care, can show a re- 
sult a hundred-fold greater. That 7 
prus in its flourishing days, before it 
was so nearly stripped o its forests, 
yielded much better results in this di- 
rection is shown by the figures given 
me by the officer mentioned above, who 
stated that there formerly existed on 
the island 200,000 hives of bees. In the 
scattering of pollen from flower to 
flower and consequent complete fertili- 
zation of the blossoms insuring a larger 
yield of fruits or seeds, the bees play 
no unimportant part. Here then is an 
industry that should go hand in hand 
with fruit growing, coffee lanting, cot- 
ton raising, ete., and should add to the 
wealth of Ceylon by putting into a mar- 
ketable form the nectar which now 
“wastes its sweetness on the desert 
air.” 

The Dutch Government seeing the 
advantages likely to accrue through the 
cultivation of bees in Java, sent to that 

ssession several years ago a native of 

olland, commissioning him to trans- 

rt from Europe colonies of the Ital- 
ian and Cyprian bees, and to superin- 
tend their introduction into that island. 
If this undertaking had not been suc- 
cessful, it is only because the govern- 
ment referred to was so unfortunate as 
to have selected for the work a man 
lacking the necessary practical experi- 
ence and qualifications. The undertak- 
ing, however, has by’no means been re- 
linquished, and I feel safe in predictin, 
that living colonies of the species Apis 
melifica will soon be landed in Java, 
having myself brought safely as far as 
Ceylon, 17 colonies of Cyprian and Holy 
Land bees, which are to be taken to 
that island. 


For the Island of Ceylon, the rude 
method of keeping bees practiced in 
Cyprus and the adjacent Mediterranean 
countries would preferable to no 
bee-culture at all, yet as wood here is 
abundant. hollow logs — be sawed 
into suitable lengths, a rd nailed 
over the end for a cover, and the hive 
thus formed rr upon its open end 
upon a stand a few inches from the 
ground. An auger hole bored through 
the board cover would let them enter a 
box placed over it, and there deposit 
surplus honey. When filled, or at the 
end of the honey season, the box can be 
removed without disturbing the bees 
in the body pee of the hive. Or, boxes 
of about 2, inches capacity can be 
treated in the same manner. Hiving 
the bees simply consists in shaking the 
cluster from the tree upon which it has 
lodged into the box, or into a basket, 
and then pouring it down before the 
hive. Most of the natives have little 
fear of bees; moreover, when are 
about to swarm, it is their instinct 
to gorge themselves with honey and 
when ther honey-sacs are thus filled, 
they never yz. unless pressed in the 
hand or under the clothing. 

The simple methods indicated above 
are surely not beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the natives of Ceylon ; indeed, I 
believe an additional step might be 
taken at the outset—a step which in the 
long run would be found wise. 

Farm hives—something essential to 
modern bee-culture—might be intro- 
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duced into some of the government 
gardens, and then would find favor 
elsewhere. Notches in the upper edge 
of the hive would insure the placing of 
the frames at proper distances, one from 
another, and the main advantages of 
the movable comb system would be 
learned by practice in handling the bees. 
To start this work, the government 
might manufacture and sell at cost 
simple movable comb hives, perhaps 
even stocked with bees, and for the 
present exempt the industry from tax- 
ation. 

These are the ideas which suggest 
themselves tothe mind of one whose 
stay in Ceylon must necessarily be very 
short, but who feels an interest in see- 
ing a favorite pursuit receive the at- 
tention its importance demands. 

FRANK BENTON. 





For the American Bee Journal 
How to Feed Bees in Winter. 


A. BENEDICT. 





A great many bees are lost in April 
for the want of a little care ; young bees 
are hatching — consume honey 
fast and may get outof feed ; and they 
should be watched closely. A little feed 
may save many that otherwise would 
=. If the weather is too cold for 

he bees to fly, I take the hive into a 
warm room, remove the cap and place 
instead a box that will fit tightly, so that 
the bees cannot escape. his box has 
neither top nor bottom. Onthe frames 
I put a sheet of newspaper, leaving 

lenty of space for the bees tocome up 

n the box; the paper is to keep the 
bees from soiling the hive. I place the 
feed in the box and cover the box with 
mosquito bar. The hive should be put 
by a window to have plenty of light. 
After the bees have had a good cleans- 
ing flight I darken the window and let 
the room gradually cool, and the bees 
will go down and cluster. In this way 
bees can be fed and have a flight in the 
coldest weather. If the combs are very 
wet the hive should be put ina dark, 
dry and cool room, until the combs are 
dry. A good colony of bees will stand 
any amount of cold if they are kept dry. 
The only object for housing bees is 
save honey. 

Bennington, Ohio. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Do Bees Puncture Fruit? 


DR. WM. R. HOWARD. 








To the question ‘‘ Do bees injure or 
destroy sound grapes?” I answer no, 
positively. I have tried the following 
experiments: Bees were covering the 
gra sin the vineyard and seemed ac- 

ually intoxicated on the wine. Re- 
moving several bunches, some of which 
had punctured berries and some sound 
ones, were taken to the apiary, and the 
bees soon found them and went to work 
vigorously. As soon as the punctured 
ones were exhausted the bees abandoned 
them and went in quest of somethin 
better. Then the bees were furnishe 
some of the same lot and closed in the 
hive; as soon as the punctured ones 
were exhausted they seemed uneasy, 
then bunch after bunch of sound grapes 
were given them, which were eagerl 
eovered, but as soon as it was foun 
that none were punctured they fell back 
in dismay. Others conducted similar 
experiments, and nearly all had the 
same reports to make. had one man 
come to me and tell me that his bees 
would clean them upall alike, so I went 
over to his place to conduct the experi- 
ment and satisfy myself, and when we 
arrived, lo! wasps, bees and ants were 
all promiscuously engaged in the feast ; 
so we cleaned up and commenced anew, 
minding the wasps away for a few 
hours, and the fruit was abandoned as 
before, and after being left an hour or 
more to themselves, again we returned 
and bees and wasps were promiscuously 
engaged. Wasps were _ away by 
entomologists’ nets to catch them as they 
came up, and a pair of collector’s forceps 
to — up those which escaped and 
alighted. Now for the physiological 


reasons why bees cannot commit the 
offenses charged against them. 





The mandibles of the honey bee are 
not dentate or serrate, but are simply 
smooth, and beautifully rounded at the | 
points, spoon or scoop-shaped, covered 
on the body with fine hairs rather long, 
and on the edges are covered with still 
finer hair, with a second row around 
the internal surface just suited to work 
soft wax and brush it up and give it the 
oe finish. If anyone will examine 

hese mandibles with a good mp y om 
it will satisfy him at a glance of the 
incapability of the honey bee to damage, 
by puncture, any fruits whatever. 
ingston, Texas, March 11, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Perforated Zinc to Confine Queens. 


D. A. JONES. 








Mr. Dadant misconstrued my remarks 
at the Cincinnati Convention on the 
above subject. I claimed to have dis- 
covered, by the use of a perforated metal 


| division board, that I could take far 


more comb honey from the body of the 
hive—not the second story, as I use one- 
story hives. I did not advise two-story 
hives, for I ean accomplish better re- 
sults with a single story. I said some 
bee-keepers, more especially ministers, 
wanted to leave their hives on the Sab- 
bath day, and occasionally at other 
times, and that by lifting the comb with 
the queen and placing it behind the per- 
forated metal division, they could not 
swarm, or if they did, they would return 
to the queen. Queens might be killed 
in a queen-vard svoner than in a hive; 
however, Ihave had none killed in the 
hive yet, and if I had, I. would much 
rather lose the queen alone than the 
queen and swarm, too. 

I am very glad Mr. Dadant mentioned 
his loss of one, and the conclusions he 
came to in the queen-yard trial. I will 
test the matter further this year. Iam 
not aware thatany person ever tried my 
— of aor mgs | comb yo | in the 

rood chamber. I have not had enough 
experience with it to be very positive ; 
but it appears to be all that can be de- 
sired so far, and I have prepared part of 
a lengthy article on the matter, which 
I hope to publish before the honey sea- 
son sets in. 

Years ago I advocated extracted 
honey, when I had to introduce it on the 
market, against popular prejudice ; not 
so now. Many who thought comb 
honey was the most remunerative, are 
now modifying their opinions in favor 
of the extracted. Now, if my plan of 
taking comb honey from the brood 
chamber works as it did last fall, what 
would you think if you heard of people 
turning all their extracted into comb 
honey, after the harvest was over, and 
this within afew days? I have great 
respect for Mr. Dadant’s opinion, and 
his efforts in marketing extracted honey 
deserve the thanks of all bee-keepers. 

Beeton, Ontario, Canada. 


et ee 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Theory and Practice. 


L. H. PAMMEL, JR. 





Without theory an apiary can never 
be conducted systematically, nor can 
any one master thescience of bee-keep- 
ing without having acquired a theoreti- 
cal knowledge of how an apiary should 
be conducted. True,men that only had 
a practical experience have met success, 
and through their labors bee-keeping 
has become a science, but their success 
was acquired through hard and patient 
toil. Hundreds of bee-keepers have 
never inquired into the cause of dysen- 
tery; nor do they know where wax 
comesfrom. Though the production of 
wax has nothing to do with the man- 
agement of an apiary, it is one of the 
peculiarities of the industrious insect ; 

et, strictly not an evolution, and made 

rom natural causes, no naturalist has 
as yet been able to say how honey is 
transformed into wax. 

While it 1s true that all cannot be 
theorists, it is also true that theory 
alone cannot, will not, make us success- 
ful; but when we put correct theory into 
practice, we become masters of anything 
which we may undertake. Failures in 





bee-keeping and all other pursuits, are 











in most cases due to ignorance of the 
subject. Our agricultural schools are 
condemned by many, for teaching too 
much science. Such should not be the 
case, for we should elevate our pursuits 
as a scholar refines his thoughts. There 
is too much science in agriculture and 
bee-keeping for mere practice. There 
is every opportunity to master the theo- 
ry. Our BEE JOURNALis doing a noble 
work ; soalsoissuch able books as Prof. 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary and 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. The bee- 
keeper and the farmer should have the 
same standing among their fellow-men 
as the merchant or the lawyer, and to 
that aim our one colleges are 
working, and I hope that at a day not 
far distant they will be attended more. 
I also hope that our agricultural, horti- 
cultural and bee papers will be in larger 
demand, so that the editors will receive 
a fair recompense for their labors. 
LaCrosse, Wis., March 15, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee Farming in Ontario. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 





In April last, the Government of On- 
tario . oe a Commission to inves- 
tigate the condition and prospects of 
agriculture in this Province. Their 
report has been presented to the Legis- 
lature,in the shape of 6 large octavo 
volumes, comprising about 2,400 pages. 
The first of these volumes contains 
the report proper, the remaining 5 be- 
ing filled with the evidence on which 
said report is based. A brief extract 
from the report on bee-keeping, will no 
doubt interest the readers of the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL. The Commis- 
sioners, in summing up on this topic, 
remark as follows: 

‘““The bee-farming industry, in the 
Province of Ontario, had not, until re- 
cently, attracted avery large share of 
attention. For some years, however, 
it has been carried on by several per- 
sons with judgment and intelligence, 
upon improved methods, and very sat- 
isfactory results have attended these ef- 
forts. o-day, the Province can prob- 
me A boast of operations, in connection 
with this ee spirited and en- 
terprising as can found in any part 
of the world. 

The Commissioners have noticed 
with pleasure the formation of a Bee- 
keepers’ Association, and have no doubt 
the bee-masters will derive as much ad- 
vantage from mutual co-operation and 
frequent consultation, as the dairymen, 
fruit-growers and others.” 

This official recognition of our asso- 
ciation is replete with encouragement, 
because it furnishes ground to hope 
that the government will enrich it with 
a grant of public money. The Province 
gives $1500 a year in aid of our 2 Dairy 
Associations, and $750 a year in aid of 
our Fruit Growers’ Association, be- 
sides $10,000 a year toward the funds of 
the Provincial Agricultural Associa- 
tion. As the result of this liberality, 
our Dairy Associations are able to se- 
cure the best talent at their annual 
meetings, which are schools of dairying, 
holding 3 days. This year, we had 
Prof. Arnold, Hon X. A. Willard, Prof. 
Roberts, and Hon. Harris Lewis, vet- 
eran teachers of dairy science from the 
United States; besides our own native 
dairymen. The Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is enabled by means of the gov- 
ernment bounty, to hold meetings for 
discussion and instruction twice a year 
in various parts of the Province, and all 
these bodies are in a position to dis- 
seminate reports and other documents 
full of information, with a liberal hand. 
We hope soon to have our Bee-keepers’ 
Association ina like position, and then 
our prominent apiarian brethren across 
the lines may expect cordial invita- 
tions to come over and talk to us at our 
annual meeting, expenses paid, and 
something to-boot. _ 

Up to the present time, no large for- 
eign trade has been done in Canadian 
honey. In 1879 and 1880, Canada ex- 
ported 7,940 Ibs. weight, a small amount 
in itself, but indicating the commence- 
ment of a foreign trade. It would seem 
that hitherto the home consumption 
has been well nigh equal to the supply. 
The home demand will doubtless in- 











crease as our bee-keepers learn the art 
of putting up honey in attractive pack- 
ages. Much of it has been thrown on 
the market,a wretched conglomerate 
of broken comb, brood, and millers’ 
nests. No wonder customers do not 
care to buy such a mess. Very few of 
our people know anything about the ex- 
tracted honey, or tempting looking 
sections of comb honey. There is 
every prospect of increased attention 
being paid to bee-keeping, but the 
country will absorb most of the extra 
product for some time tocome. There 
is not a town or village where the sales 
of honey might not be multiplied ten- 
fold, as the result of a better style of 
bee-keeping. At present, it looks as if 
the business in this country were capa- 
ble of indefinite expansion and on the 
eve of it. 
Listowell, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Sale of Extracted Honey. 


J. D. KRUSCHKE. 








Extracted honey has been offered the 
consumer in this country for a number 
of years, but to-day, at the average, the 
demand is not so great as 5 or 6 years 
ago ; the cause is undoubtedly adulter- 
ation and cheap comb honey. In 1872I 
sold the first extracted honey in this 
town ; my trade increased every year, 
until I had the misfortune to lose my 
bees by foul brood. An absence of 4 
years has driven the extracted honey 
again to the wall. <A few objections 
are ventured by consumers, and these 
are well ccnsidered by the Messrs. Da- 
dant in their pamphlet on Extracted 
Honey, which should find its way into 
every home. Could this be accom- 
plished the industrious bee-keeper 
would find a better income from his 
bees, while the idler, who has so much 
other work to demand his attention, 
who hardly ever opens a hive, and finds 
his task mostly completed in putting on 
and taking off the boxes, would be 
forced to give up the business, or give 
it the attention and care he does his 
cows, sheep, or farm, if he be a farmer. 
Any one who keeps bees because it af- 
fords an easy living, would soon find 
out the mistake if he undertook to pro- 
duce extracted honey. 


There is no telling how much honey 
might be consumed if the prevalent 
idea that it is a luxury which none but 
the rich can indulge was removed. 
People will buy A sugar and use it in 
the most lavish way who probably 
never taste honey from one year’s end 
to the other, even if the price were 
equal, simply because they hold it a lux- 
ury which their means cannot indulge. 
Let all the bee-keepers stir themselves, 
and let the praises of extracted honey 
be heard throughout the land. 

Berlin, Wis., March 20, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Foul Brood. 


w. 

My eyecaught an article in the Jour- 
NAL for March 10, by H. L. Jeffrey, on 
this subject, in which he oe to dif- 
fer from all the writers I have read on 
this important subject ; but for 10 years 
this has been my opinion although I 
anxiously wished some one would com- 
mence its discussion, to cause apiarists 
to think and write about it, and lead to 
a proper knowledge of it; but I refrained 
from writing my sentiments because all 
who wrote about it seemed to think 
that foul brood was a disease to which 
bees were subject, and that the disease 
was spreading and might exterminate 
whole apiaries in large localities. The 
acts a the Michigan Convention is a 
proof. 

Ten years since I had foul brood in 
my apiary, which led me to seriously 
reflecu on the nature of the disease, and 
what would be the cure. I then formed 
my ideas, which I have had no occasion 
to alter. At that time one of my colo- 
nies especially was so badly affected 
with foul brood that the effluvia was 
very offensive, several feet from it, and 
when I opened the box and examined 
it, it was a mass of putrescence, and 
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although bees from healthy colonies en-" 
tered to rob it, they certainly were not | 
affected by it; this led me to believe) 
that it was not contagious, but only the | 
effect of want of proper judgment and | 
application. Since that time | have; 
used the means which | then determined | 
on, and have not since seen the disease | 
in my apiary, although I have had 80) 
colonies at once. 

Iam willing to give you my further 
experience on this matter if desired ; I 
do not like to differ from so many able 
writers on this subject. 

Let all who have suffered from this 
disease express themselves fully in your 
excellent BEE JOURNAL, no matter how 
ever little they write, and let this dis- 
ease be properly explored. 

Ontario, Canada. 


[By all means, let us have the facts 
and experiences. We want “light.” 
—Ep.]} 





For the American Bee Journal, 


The Use of Perforated Zinc. 


0. O. POPPLETON. | 
‘*At the National Convention, in Cin- | 
cinnati, Mr. Jones announced that he| 
had made an important discovery. This | 
discovery consists of a sheet of perfo-| 
rated zinc, to prevent the queen from | 
laying in the upper story, or in part of | 
the combs, as well as to hinder the bees | 
from swarming, by preventing the| 
queens from going out of the hives.” | 
The above is an extract from an arti- | 
cle published on page 67 of the BEE) 
JOURNAL, which forms the text for the 
balance of the article. I notice that 
several others have written in the same | 
strain. 
I was present at the Cincinnati | 
Convention, was quite near to Mr. } 
Jones when he made the statement } 
referred to above, and also had the ad- 
vantage of an hour’s conversation with 
him on the day after the Convention | 
adjourned, nearly all of which was on 
this subject, and it is certainly news to 
me that he ‘“‘announced that he had | 
made an important discovery, which | 
discovery consists of a sheet of perfo- | 
rated zinc to prevent the queen from | 
a in the upper story,” etc. All| 
that has been written in the BEE JouR- 
NAL to prove that he is not the first in- 
ventor of using perforated zinc, is sim- 
ply so much trouble thrown away, as he 
a distinctly stated that fact himself. 
hat Mr: Jones did claim was that 
he “had discovered anew method of 
using perforated zinc in a hive, so as to 
have the honey stored in sections in the 
centre of the hives instead of at the 
sides or on top.” He remarked that he 
** first ee with zinc with 
round perforations, but this did not 
work on account of the pollen woo | 
scraped off the bees legs as they passed | 
through, but that while in Europe he) 
noticed that bee-keepers there were | 
using zine with oblong pexforations, the 
use of which remedied the objection to | 
the use of round perforations.” 


It will be seen by this that Mr. Jones | 
very plainly said that he first found the 
perforated zinc such as he uses, in Eu- 
rope, being essentially the same state- 
ment that Mr. Dadant, in the article! 
referred to, attempts to prove. 

Mr.Jonessaid nothing whatever about | 
preventing the queens from laying in 
the upper story, as the special advan- | 
tage of his method was to have the 
honey stored in the lower, and in fact, 
ber story in the hive. 

he statement that this device can 
be used to prevent swarming is cer- | 
tainly a legitimate one for criticism, | 
but I see that the reporter, in condens- 
ing Mr. Jones’ remarks, was necessarily 
obliged to give this part of them more 
prominence than I think Mr. J. in- 
tended them to have. My recollection 
is that this part of his remarks was 
= in more as a suggestion than a 
act. 

I hope this article will prevent other 
writers from making the mistake of 
charging Mr. Jones with making the 
statement that he had first discovered 
the use of perforated zinc, or recom- 
mending it to prevent queens from go- 
ing into upper stories, etc. 

illiamstown, Iowa, March 18, 1881. 




















‘ciation held their 





Ventura Co., Cal., Convention. 





The Ventura Co. Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ular quarterly 
meeting in Santa Paula, Feb. 5, Vice- 
President Keene in the chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The business commit- 
tee reported through Mr. Wilkin, that 
no programme had been arranged for 
the meeting, and suggested that speak- 
ing on different eubjacts of interest to 
bee-keepers be the order of the day. 
As there was no other committee to re- 
port, the meeting took a business turn, 
and a general discussion ensued on the 
best and most economical way of can- 
ning honey for market. 

Mr. Wilkin was called upon to give 
his views on small packages, as he had 
had considerable experience in that line 
the past season. e said that he had 
sold honey in Ventura,ia small cans 
and netted one cent per pound more 
than that in large cans. Healso stated 
that in the foreign markets honey was 
retailed in very small quantities, and 
that a great deal of our honey was re- 
canned for that purpose, and he there- 
fore thought 1t best to can it in small 
cans at once. 

Mr. Hund stated that a firm in New 
York had informed him that honey put 
up in 12 Ib. tins would sell in that mar- 
ket as a retail package, and at a higher 
figure than in anything larger, and for 
the general trade he preferred them 
to ——— smaller, and thought he 
should use them the coming season. 

Mr. Wilkin stated that he had an or- 
der from England for a large lot of 
honey in that shape. 

Messrs. Corey, Keene and others 
spoke in favor of small packages. 

_ The convention adjourned after adopt- 
ing the following preamble and resolu- 
ion ; 

Whereas, The bulk of our honey is re- 
canned before it goes to the consumer, 
at a loss of first package and ata greater 
expense than we could do it at home, 
owing to the difficulty of getting it out 
of the cans, especially when candied 

thus making a discount on candied 
oney) and other disadvantages, besides 

laying it liable to adulteration by un- 

scrupulous dealers. Therefore be it 

Resolved, By this association, that we 
recommend bee-keepers to—as much as 
possible—put their honey up in retail 
packages, such as 2 Ib. tins full weight, 
and 121b. or gallon cans—the latter more 
especially preferred at present. 

R. ToucuTon, Sec. 

Santa Paula, Cal. 





ee 


Lancaster Co., Pa., Convention. 





A meeting of the bee-keepers of Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., was held on March 14, 
in Lancaster, Pa. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the President, Mr. Peter S. Reist. The 
following members were present: Peter 
8. Reist, Litiz; J. F. Hershey, Mt. Joy; 
Elias we Paradise; John 8. 
Rohrer, city ; Levi 8. Reist, Oregon. 

Peter S. Reist reported that out of 
about 60 colonies, which he had on the 
summer stands, he lost about 5 durin 
the winter, He did not think any o 
them froze ; several starved. The last 
time he saw them they were flying and 
appeared to be in good condition. He 
put a wind break on the back part of 
the hives, but the fronts were open, the 
same asin summer. He did not feed 
~~ during the winter. 

ohn 8S. Rohrer said he had 6 colonies 
of bees; wintered them on the summer 
stands. About the Ist of November he 
cleaned the hives on top, and then 
closed them up with the exception of 4 
of an inch. hen the warm weather 
came, his bees began to fly out. He 
thought a great many bees died during 
the winter tony, Be too much surplus 
being left in the hives. He made it al- 
ways an object to prevent swarming ; 
as soon as a Cap is full he takes itaway, 
and this he thought in a measure pre- 
vented eearming. 

Mr. J. F. Hershey put his 113 colonies 











into a bee-house. He divided a great 
many, and had lost so far 3 small colo- 
nies ; the rest are in good condition, al- 
though not very strong in bees. In Feb- 
ruary he took them all out, and found 
many of them to have young bees. He 
then put them back again and they are 
in the house now, although he expects 
to take them out assoon as the weather 
gets warmer. 

W. B. Detwiler, of Mt. Joy, put into 
the same style of winter quarters, 80 
colonies, and had not lost one. 

H, Hf. Myers, of Spring Garden, put 
into winter quarters 12 or 15 colonies of 
natives; and they were doing well. 
These bees were wintered in houses 
also. He found that those who left the 
bees unprotected had losta great many. 

Elias Hershey ~ into winter quar- 
ters 29 colonies, 9 of which died, and 
the rest are very weak. He heard from 
his neighbors, that a gr‘ many of 
theirs had died. He left his bees on the 
summer stands. His father, Jacob 
Hershey, had 10 colonies of natives; 
they were all well and hearty. Most of 
his bees had died of dysentery or diar- 
rhea, not of starvation ; some of them 
died of cold. 

Mr. Differndeffer,called the attention 
of the society to the fact that the dan- 
ger was not yet over. A great many of 
the colonies were weak, and he desired 
to know how they could be built up. 

Mr. J. F. ee | said the proper 
way was to take all the combs from 
them except just as many as they could 
conveniently cover. They should be 
well fed and carefully attended in re- 
= to warmth ; om | should also be 

ept quiet. They should not be allowed 
to fly out very much in the spring, be- 
cause a great many would get chilled 
and drop down. As soon as they are 
getting a little stronger, another comb 
should be given them, and in that wa 
continue until you have a full-siz 
colony again. There area t many 
of what are called weak colonies that 
can be kept alive, if they are attended 
to properly, but if left to themselves, 
they will surely die. The strong ones 
must also be carefully looked after. 
Everything should be kept clean and 
sweet about the hive, and the hives 
should be guarded against the cold air. 

Levi S. Reist had on the summer 
stands, 3 colonies, and lost one. ‘The 
other 2 are doing well. The one that 
died had not honey enough to carry it 
through the winter, and starved. 

Adjourned to meet on the 2d Monday 
in May. 





Kead before the N. B. Convention. 


The Great Revolution. 


A. WEBSTER. 








Are we on the eve of a great revolu- 
tion in bee-keeping? Indications are 
that old things are passing ay and all 
things are becoming new. Shall we not 
say rather that we are in the midst of a 
revolution that commenced with the in- 
vention of movable combs, has pro- 
gressed through several stages and has 
not yet culminated ? What then, is now 
wanted to complete this revolution and 
combine all the various improvements 
that are now in use in our harmonious 
system that shall be so nearly perfect 
as to win general approval and adop- 
tion ? 

I have given this subject long and 
careful consideration, and have been 
forced to the conclusion that it isa 
bee hive all parts of which shall be 
constructed and combined in strict ac- 
cordance with the laws that govern the 
working instincts of the honey bee, an 
that shall harmonize those instincts with 
the convenience and wishes of the bee- 
keeper. Have we such a hive at pres- 


ent? I think not; or why does it not| or 


win general tg ? The Langstroth 
hive has, perhaps, the most extended 

pularity of any. Yet who has not 
elt that it was not wholly satisfactory ? 
Was not a perfect hive? The numer- 
ous, nay, almost innumerable changes 
and modifications that have been de- 
vised in this form of hive attest the 
general existence of this feeling. Do 
any of these modified hives satisfy and 
leave a conviction that there is nothing 
beyond? If not, why not? Can it be 
that the at defect is in some vital 
point which has been entirely over- 





looked ? Not entirely overlooked per- 
haps, for one inventor seems to have an 
inkling of the true mutual relations of 
the store and brood combs. He has 
adopted an original system, which is 
thought by some to promise grand re- 
sults, but is not beyond criticism, and 
it is feared by others that an unfortu- 
nate choice of forms and combinations 
willin a measure, at least, countervail 
the advantages claimed. 

And now aaving intimated that the 
mutual relations of the brood and store 
combs ure the vital points in bee-hive 
congtruction that needs development, 
let ‘me produce practical questions for 
discussion inthis convention, and by 

keepers generally. Questions of 
more vital importance than angents at 
first view, and that must be settled by 
mutual agreement among bee-keepers, 
before a universal bee hive and system 
of management, and a uniform honey 
box or set of boxes is possible. 

What is the best thickness of s 
to give to each brood comb, in hives 
where foundation is used and drone 
rearing entirely exhausted? And what 
is the best thickness of space to give 
each store comb, either in sections for 
comb honey or frames for extracting or 
feeding that the same hive may be 
equally well adopted for either pur- 
pose ? 

Now in considering this question let 
us first of all inquire of those t mas- 
ters of apicultural science, the hone 
bees, how they would answer them, if 
their purposes required a separation of 
the br and store combs, asthe bee- 
keepers do. Fortunately this answer 
is not hard to find nor difficult to un- 
derstand. If we examine a box hive or 
bee-gum filled with combs by a stron 
colony during an abundant yield o 
honey, we shall find worker and drone 
combs in about equal numbers. We 
shall also find 8 combs to the foot—2 
combs to 3 inches of space. When in 
use for breeding, the worker combs are 
% of an inch thick and the drone 
combs 144. Now 7 and 10 have about 
the same ratio that the sides of a square 
has to its diagonal. Apportioning the 

ace in a 12 inch hive in the same way 
gives 144 inches for each worker comb, 
and 1% inches fur each drone comb. 
Therefore if we fill the breeding depart- 
ment of our hive with worker combs, 
giving each 144 inches of space and the 
storing department drone combs, giv- 
ing each 1% inches of space, will it not 
be about right? Such seems to be the 
opinion of the bees, in which your es- 
sayist coincides. 

his arrangement will give brood 
combs of sealed honey about 14% inches 
thick and store combs 15, or inches 
thick if separators are used. Applying 
the-same ratio to combs of greater thick- 
ness, we find that brood and store 
combs correspond to each other as fol- 
lows, viz: 
Brood Combs: 1 5-16in. Store Combs: | 27-32 in. 
= va 1 6-16 in. = 1 30-32 in. 
rd 1 7-16 in. psd se 


= 2 1-32 in. 
> 2 1 8-16 in. > > 2 4-32 in. 


I hope that these questions will be 
thoroughly discussed from every point 
of view, and an agreement arrived at if 
possible. Whatever it may be, I have 
no doubt that the bees will accept it 
gladly if suitable frames and founda- 
ions are furnishedthem. And for my- 
self as an individual bee-keeper, I am 
willing to yield my + pee for the 
sake of uniformity. It would be better 
in this matter to be nearly right in har- 
mony with the fraternity, than exactly 
right alone. 





@ Programme of the Northwestern 


d | Bee-Keepers’ Union, to be held at Has- 


tings, Minn., May 17, 1881: 


1.—Address of Welcome, by J. N. Searis. 
2.—Keports of committees. 
3.—Reports from all—number, kind and condition 


4.—A paper by Pres. A. Tidball, on honey-produc- 
ing plants and flowers. 

5.—A r by Dr. P. Barton. of St. Paul, on honey 
as food and medicine. 

6.—Api culture and our fairs, by Hon. William 
Avery, of St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

7.—A paper on sales of honey, by F. B. Dorothy, of 
Taylor's Falls, Minn. 

8.—A paper on wintering bees, by L. Day, of Farm- 

n. 


ii 
MEP ogrensive bee-culture, by J. G. Teter. 
The above subjects will be open for discussion. Ja 
addition to the above, the following subjects are sug- 


1.—Essential properties of a good bee hive. 
2.—How to prevent and cure foul 
3.—How to prevent spring dwindling. 
Apecintment of commi 
Election of officers. Adjournment. 
wee All bee-keepers are cordially invited. Enter- 
ment free. F. B. DonorTay, Sec. 
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Repairing Losses by Dividing. . 


1 began the last season with 10 colo- 
nies—8 blacks and 2 Italians—and lost 
all this winter but the Italians, which 
are strong and in good condition. I 
never read a bee book, nor saw the BEE 
JOURNAL till last fall. Had I subscribed 
for the BEE JOURNAL a year sooner, it 
would have saved me $40. I thought I 
had a good start last summer in the bus- 
iness with 10 colonies, but now I have 
only 2. Can I build up these two, and 
ever hope to succeed? Will a good 
manual help me? What can I do with 
50 or 60 frames of honey on which the 
bees starved ? S. F. MILLER. 

N. Manchester, Ind., March 12, 1881. 


A seeming misfortune is sometimes a 
blessing in disguise, and we doubt not, 
with your spirit of inquiry and the ex- 





prove it. You have every facility for 
building up, and with the aid of a good 
manual and the hives and combs of 
honey left over from the wreck, it will 
be a work of interest and a profitable 
experience to replace your losses. Your 
untenanted hives we suppose to be ex- 
act duplicates of those now occupied by 
the Italians ; if not, now is the time to 
overhaul them, as you should have but 
one style of hive. As soon as settled 
weather comes on, when fruit trees are 
in bloom and the air is redolent with 
the perfume of spring flowers, you can 
commence your work of dividing for 
increase, as follows: Remove your best 
colony to the stand where a new colony 
is to remain and place in its stead an 
empty hive, from the hive removed lift 
the frame on which you find the queen, 
and place with the queen in the empty 
hive on the old stand, now take another 
frame with sealed brood from the hive 


frames of. brood and queen cells, two 
with five frames of brood and ‘queens, 
and one with eight frames of broodand 
queen cell. To the first four, place two 


division board. Every three days add 
an old comb till full. If the month of 
May is warm and pleasant, and increase 
is the main object, you can divide again 
the first of June. About May 20, re- 
move the queen from your best colony 
with the frame she is occupying, put her 
in an empty hive, then add two frames 
from each of the four with queens ; now 
fill up each hive with old combs, .and 
you havesix hivesoceupied. Nine days 
after, or when the cells in the queenless 
colony are ripened, remove the five with 
queens, and start five new ones where 
they stood, by taking five frames of 


cell into each, and filling all up with 
combs or good foundation. During 
white clover bloom the colonies will 
build up very rapidly. In the absence 
of clean, bright combs, use good foun- 
dation, and supply it no faster than the 
bees can draw it out. 

In all manipulations of this kind, do 


. ’ , {nothing without ascertaining first the 
perience of the past winter, you will so | 


whereabouts of the queen; with good 
Italians this is not difficult,anda slight 
oversight might be disastrous. Do not 
spread brood too rapidly, for if chilled 
disease may follow. Donotbegin stim- 
ulating too soon; 10,000 bees and eight 
frames of sealed brood, on the 15th of 
May, in this latitude, will give better 
returns than 50,000 bees on April Ist, and 
a cessation of brood-rearing during the 
latter part of April and the month of 
May. We can seeno economy in build- 
ing up strong colonies very early, only 
to feed through the bleak weather, and 
die with age just when wanted most. 
With judicious dividing, and a late fall 
bloom, considerable surplus may be ob- 
tained, but very little early surplus, un- 
less basswood is profuse, or sweet clover 
very abundant. 


-———- @ 


@ Mr. T. F. Bingham has removed 
to Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich., where 








removed and place alongside the frame 
with the queen; close the remaining 
frames together in the hive from which 
the queen was removed, and put one of 
your old combs on each outer side, and 
you are done with the interior of this 
hive for ten days. Now, from your other 


his apiary is and has been located for 
| years. Any letters, however, sent to 
| Otsego willreach him, as it isonly afew 
miles from Abronia. 


H —_--——e - < 


@ We have receiveda copy of ** The 
| Domestic Advertiser,” a compendium 


old combs, one each side and put inaj| - 


brood from each, grafting a good queen + 










LONDON JOURNAL OF HORT. 





Bees in New Zealand.—The following 
article from the New Zealand Herald, 
we find in the above excellent paper : 


Among the many varieties of the 
honey bee few are held in greater esteem 
than the Italian variety, or, as itis gen- 
erally called, the Ligurian bee. They 
are industrious workers, and delight in 
honey-gathering. In their hives there 
are fewer drones than in the hives of the 
common honey bee, and the queen pro- 
duces engp all the year round, though 
the number is considerably fewer in the 
winter season than during the warm 
days of summer. About the time of 
the American Centennial Exhibition 
several attempts were made by Mr. 
Thomas Russell to introduce them to 
the province of Auckland, through 
agents he employed in San Francisco. 
The first efforts were made by sending 


. 


eral parcels of those that were forwarded 
all perished before reaching their desti- 
nation. As a last effort a hive was sent 
forward, but it was evident that there 
was something still to learn to secure 
the safe transportation of these bees 
long distances, for they were nearly all 
dead before reaching Auckland, and 
the few sickly ones that reached here 
died a few days after being landed. The 
expense of these efforts was borne solely 
by Mr. Russell. Norwere Mr. Russell’s 
failures to introduce these bees singu- 
lar, for Mr. A. McKay, of Brisbane, who 
made efforts to the same end, at the 
same time was equally unsuccessful to 
enrich his adopted land. 

Lut while the suggestion was made to 
the Colonial Industries Commission to 
spend £500 of public money to senda 
meg home to make an attempt to do 

hat in which so many failures had al- 
ready been recorded, private and patri- 
otic enterprise was successfully accom- 
= that for which State aid was 
ing solicited. Mr. S. C. Farr, Secre- 
tary of the Canterbury Acclimatization 
ea had already communicated with 
R. J. Creighton, formerly of Auckland, 
and now in San Francisco, on the sub- 
ject, and Mr. J. H. Harrison, of Coro- 
mandel, had also commupicated with 
his brother, Mr. W. G. Harrison, San 
Francisco, formerly of Auckland, for 
the same object. As Mr. Creighton is 
regarded as the official representative of 
New Zealand in the City of the Golden 
Gate, both applications came to be re- 
ferred to him. He made his arrange- 
ments accordingly, and the success that 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


i has attended them deserves 


| 


climatization as public enterprises, and 


colony (which you will leave on its old | of household receipts, published by Mr. | not efforts for private gain, and acted 


stand) remove three combs of sealed 
brood, shake off the bees, and place in 


the new hive with the queen; close the | kinds, and it will be valuable to every 


eombs together, put one old comb on 
one side and two on the other, close the 
hive, and you are through with that for 


in the new hive, place in the center, fill 
up the hive with old combs to its full 
eomplement, and your first division is 
completed. On the 10th day, remove 
both hives containing queens, and put 


each containing a queen-cell, and place 
one in each empty hive (if three frames 
eannot be found containing good cells, 
graft them in as directed in Cook’s Man- 
ual, page 167) leaving one in the hive 
where found, and put in two frames of 
brood (one from each colony removed). 
This makes your queenless colony full. 
From the colonies with queens, remove 
four frames each and place in new hives, 
each four on their old stand. This will 
give you tive hives, two containing five 


J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
13 
| 


Its 
0 pages are full of good receipts of all 


| housewife. 
| 


— ——___» -<— + + 


| 
jan 
| devoted to other departments. 





«@ This number of the BEE Jour- 
empty hives where they stood ; nowfrom | NAL will be found intensely interesting. 
the queenless colony remove two frames | It embraces nearly every topic in bee- 


keeping, and contains news from all 
parts of the globe. During the storms 
of the last few months we have received 
many letters complaining of greatirreg- 
ularities and delays in the receipt of 
their paper. While these complaints 


are a gratifying proof of the interest 
with which the BEE JOURNAL is re- 
ceived, we regret their occurrence, and 
assure our readers that the paper has 
always been mailed promptly. The de- 


@@ Our correspondents have been so 
the present. The five combs with brood, | liberal with their communications that 
we have found it necessary to condense, 
d give them much of the room usually | 


|accordingly. Hives were made upon a 
| new construction, and a place provided 
in which was kept a wet sponge, which 
appears to have secured that cool and 
moist atmosphere necessary for bees, so 
;that when they arrived they were as 
| lively as possible, and seemed to be in 
| vast numbers. 
| . The two boxes were sent through the 
| Acclimatization Society, and entrusted 
| to the care of Capt. Cargill, at San Fran- 
cisco, who took them into his own cabin, 
and daily attended to the wants of his 
lively colonists. Fresh water was daily 
supplied to the sponges, and everything 
done that was requisite to the health and 
comfort of the bees. The result is an 
unmistakable success, and the colonists 


| 
| 


queen bees, but the inmates of the sev- | 


ublie rec- , 
ognition on behalf of the colony. Mr. | 
Creighton regarded these efforts at ac- | 








lays have been caused by the storms. 


of New Zealand are degply indebted to 
Capt.Cargilland Mr. Creighton for what 
has been sooemernes. Mr. Creighton, 
in his letter to Mr. Cheesman, the Sec- 
retary of the Acclimatization Society, 
states that Mr. Harrison isnot toregard 
his hive as an object for private profit, 
but the bees are for the good of the col- 
ony. and when swarms are obtained they 
are to be distributed in the same way 
that he has been provided with them. 


In August last Mr. A. H. Newman, 


of Chicago, shipped a full colony of 


bees to Mr. Thomas Wilson, at Kaipoi, 





Canterbury, New Zealand, care of Mr. 
' Creighton, San Francisco. These bees. 
were received in New Zealand in good 


|condition, considering the length of 


~ | time in transit, and the hazardous por- 


‘tion of the trip from Chicago to San 
' Francisco by rail. They were in a ten- 
| frame Langstroth hive; his manner of 
preparing them was described in the 
BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 5,1881. Mr. Wil- 
son, in a letter to the editor of this pa- 
per, written in January, says this colony 
has been increased by the dividing pro- 
cess to four good colonies. 

Mr. A. H. Newman informs us he has. 
booked an order for several colonies this. 
| spring for Mr. A. V. Macdonald, Parnell, 


i 


| Auckland, New Zealand. We are in 
|receipt of the following letter, dated 


| Jan. 3, 1881 : 
| ....1 have heard a statement made 
| that the Ligurian bees, when they have 
| not been obtaining flowers requiring the 
use of the long proboscis, gradually 
lose the length, and with the shorter 
tongue do not gather from red clover. 
As some colonies have already been ob- 

tained from the United States, it. would 
| be well to settle the point, Do Ligurian 
| bees successfully fertilize red clover ? 
| I lately had asmall swarm sent me from 
{the country, minus the queen. I let 

them remain all night in the hive I had 
transferred them to, and inthe mornin 
shook them out, very weak and doleful, 
in front of a strong colony in full work, 
but a little on one side of the entrance, 
and left them to their fate. Half an 
hour afterwards I found them all on the 
alighting-board fraternized, the bees of 
the hive pushing through the thron 
with pollen, and others starting .ou 
without molesting them. I presume 
that the hive bees being very busy, and 
the queenless bees going quietly to the 
entrance, had not excited suspicion, and 
thereby obtained the same scent and 
wereaccepted. In thislatitude we have 
no trouble with wintering bees so far as 
cold is concerned, but colonies are much 
weakened by working in winter when 
we have constant squalls of rain, which 
must destroy numbers. 

A. V. MACDONALD. 
At times when there is a scarcity of 

other nectar-yielding bloom, we have 
observed great numbers of Ligurian 
or Italian bees working on red clover; 
but only at such times. We do not be- 
lieve it is a favorite with any honey 
bees, and is only utilized as a dernier re- 
sort, as are several other honey plants. 
That there is any permanent contrac- 
tion or expansion of tongue is not true, 
though it might be possible to develop 
or obliterate physical traits by careful 
| or negligent breeding. 





| 
| 
| 





Care of Weak Colonies. —Mr. F. L. 
Dougherty, in the Indiana Farmer, 
gives the following advice : 


Many colonies that have passed the se- 
vere winter have come through in a 
very weak condition and will require 
| careful handling to build them up into 
good colonies, ready for the honey yield 
when it comes. Weak feeding should 
be done inside the hive if possible. It 
is not necessary to make syrup with 
which to feed at this season, sweetened 
water is just as good, two parts sugar 
and one of water. The quantity to feed 
should depend on the strength of the 
colony, and should be placed as conven- 
iently as possible to the brood cluster. 
If it can be given to them warm, so 
much the better. We know of nothing 
that will operate as effectually against 
spring pene 4 as feeding this thin 
syrup. It gives the bees food and water, 
and this with sufficient heat, stimulates 
to brood rearing. Their instinct inclines 
them to cluster in the brood nest to 
meee up the necessary heat to accom- 
lish this desirable result ; and as they 
1ave both food and water inside the 
hive, and work to accomplish also, 
they seldom venture out unless the 
weather is so pleasant that they can 
easily return again. 
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The Lime Remedy.— Clark county 
contains many practicable and enthusi- 
astic bee-keepers. We are not all dis- 
couraged, as we have a few left yet. 
Such losses were never witnessed by the 
oldest inhabitants in this part of the 
country ; one person had 40 colonies in 
a bee-honse, allarenowdead. Another 
had 32 on the summer stands; all gone 
but one; another had 60, half in cellar, 
half. out doors; all-are gone but 8; 
. those in cellar did no better than those 
out doors. :- Another had 12; all gone. 
Another had4; 2 are left. Another 
- had 125, lost over 44,3 weeks ago. One 
had 9and lost one. Another had 5 and 
all.are dead. I jost 4 out of 10, in 
double-walled Langstroth hives except 
3 colonies, which are now dead. I took 
to the ee men ‘like a duck to the 
water” and have used lime in 3 colo- 

nies and they are as strong as bees 
aay are in the middle of April. I 
like the Weekly BEE JOURNAL very 
much. J.C. OLDHAM. 
Springfield, O., March 19, 1881. 





Bee-Keeping in Kansas.—I bought 2 
eolonies last June, but did not get them 
home until July 5; they gathered 
enough honey for winter but no surplus. 
I am wintering them on the summer 
stands in Langstroth hives, with chaff 
cushion over the frames and an outer 
ease, but not packing between the case 
and hive. T ey are wintering nicely, 
but had no flight all winter. Early 

jJants are getting green, but we have 
had the hardest winter ever known 
here; twice the mercury was 18° below 
zero at sunrise. There are not many 
bees in this vicinity and what are here 
are pose eared for,and some have 
died, as they have to go through the 
winter the best they can. Will Emer- 
son’s binder hold more than one volume 
of the Weekly JouRNAL? I wish the 
JOURNAL all a XS It is a wel- 
come visitor. . C. FREDERICK. 


[The binder will hold but one year’s 
numbers. They can be removed and 
and bound, and the binder used for 
years.—ED.] 





. Chaff Packing.—I have set some gra’ 
vines outin my bee yard and would 
like to put sawdust in if it will not hurt 
the grapes ; if so, please answer in the 
JOURNAL. Bee-keeping was a failure 
last season ; the bees obtained no honey 
from white clover, and not much from 
linden. The most honey I got was 
through August. I had 12 colonies last 
spring and got about 125 lbs. of surplus 
honey, all extracted. Increased to 22 
and lost 5 through this cold weather. I 
now have 17 in the cellar. I put them 
in the cellar Dec. 10. They are doing 
well so far. I wish success to all the 
bee-keepers and the BEE JOURNAL. I 
take 4 bee-papers, and I think the 
Weekly the best of all. It is cheap at 
$2 a year. Davin K. KNOLL. 

Salamonia, Ind. 


[Keep the sawdust away from the 
roots of the grape vines.—ED. } 





Wintered Safely by Chaff.—My bees 
gave but little surplus honey last sea- 
son. I commenced the season with 18 
colonies and increased to 34 by natural 
swarming. I never saw bees breed up 
so strong in numbers, and most of the 
hives were literally crowded. They 
went into winter qnarters very strong 


and nearly all with plenty of honey. but 


our winter has been so severe an 
that I feared for them. 
flight until late in Feb., when I found 
they had dysentery. I examined them 
to-day. 


long 


combs; both were weak in the fall. I 


found one just out of honey and gave 
them some ; the rest are strong in num- 
have plenty of honey. Sol 
have saved 32 out of 34, which I call 
I wintered on summer 
stands with chaff cushions on top, and 


bers and 


pretty good. 


They had no 


ne froze just before New 
Years and one I found dead with empty 


enty-five per cent. of the bees in this | 
vicinity are dead; many have lost all. 


Success to it. 
A. D. STOCKING. 
Ligonier, Ind.,.March 18, 1881. 


Bees Strong and Healthy.—The re- 
rts from this section are: some have | 


great advance. 


| 


fost all their bees, some a part, and otb- | 
ers report that their bees have wintered | 
well. I placed 68 colonies in the cellar | 
on Nov. 18, and put them out on March 
16. The thermometer was at 45°, it be- 
ing the first suitable day. They came 
out strong and healthy. My loss so far | 
is one colony. C. H. FRANCE. 
Erie, Pa., March 20, 1881. , 





il | 
1! 
as | 


Absorbents.—My bees are nearly a 
dead, but [can not give it up yet. 
expect that some absorbent, such 
quick-lime or sulphuric acid, would be 
of great advantage in wintering. The 
BEE JOURNAL is a pleasure to me. 
S. P. HYDE. 

St. Joseph, Mo., March 16, 1881. 


| 


| 





No Surplus nor Increase.—Bees fared | 
badly in this section last year; there | 
was no surplus nor swarms. I started 

in the spring with 20 good colonies; 4 | 
having lost their queens I united them | 
with others. I put 15 in the cellar in 
the fall; 2 perished, one was weak and 
died after taking them out. I left one | 
out-of-doors in a double Langstroth | 
hive, but it ey before winter was | 
half over; the rest were in American | 
hives. I have a double cellar, and put | 





have had several flights since. The 
bees in this part of the country have 
mostly perished. I sowed buckwheat, 
and last fall my bees obtained honey 
from it; I also sowed some alsike clover 
last spring ; it took well and stood the 
winter better than red clover. I am 
pleased with the Weekly Brr Jour- 
NAL. 8.H RUEHLEN. 
Jerome, O., March 21, 1881. 





has been the severest we have had for 
20 years, Snow still covers the prairie, 
one foot and a half deep. We cannot 
rely for honey on the natural produc- 
tion of our prairies ; we must sow if we 
propose to reap. Our colonies are com- 
posed of Italians and the black bees; 
the Italians, of course, being our favor- 
ites. The black bee is a —_ honey 
gatherer, but as mean as it can be for 
stinging. Out of 54 colonies we have 
lost 8 up to the present time ; some from 
starvation and others from dysentery ; 
if they had not died from dysentery they 
probably would have starved. The in- 


the beginning of winter until spring, 
did not allow them to move from one 
comb to another; consequently they 
could not reach their stores. I am 
speaking of those wintered out-doors, 
and not properly prepared, as was pretty 
ag the case here this winter. Our 
ees have mustard plant, clover, fruit 
blossoms, golden rod, buckwheat, and 
what they could get from other small 
blossoms that abound in the prairies. 
The prophecy that the year 1881 will be 
a good honey year makes the heart of 
the apiarist glad, for well he deserves a 
bountiful year. One man lost 60 out of 
75; this is the greatest loss that we 
know of in this county. We hail the 
Weekly Bee JOURNAL with delight, 
and think that all interested in apicul- 
tufe should have it. We pronounce it 


the best gn in America. Is the 
Langstroth hive still covered with a 
patent ? LEOPOLD MOLLER. 


Fremont, Neb., March 22, 1881. 


[There is no patent on the Langstroth 
hive now.—ED.]} 


Bees Starving in the Cellar.—Last eve- 
ning I examined my bees in the cellar 
and found 8 dead, and others in a starv- 
ing condition. I bought all the cream 
candy in the stores and sent for more. 
It is better for cellar feeding than syrup. 
Their condition takes me by surprise, as 





entrance closed to about 2 inches. Sev- 





a were heavy last fall. J. E. Capy. 
edford, Minn., March 24, 1881. 








them into the outside one; it was too | Lake Simcoe, and if that is true I shall 
damp, and was kept about the freezing | not succeed. 
point. I put them in Nov. 15, and they | 

did not get a flight until March 2; they | 


Bees in Nebraska.—The past winter | 


tense cold weather continually from | 


Dovetailed Sections.—I will say to Mr. | 
Lewis, that I was not comparing his 


Life in the Midst of Death.— All around 


| me bees have died. Many have lost all ; 
I think the Weekly BEE JOURNAL is a dovetail work with his one-piece section. others, one-half or two-thirds. After 


The advantage in a section that will the storm in November I put 63 colonies 


| 


square, proving them to be 
you make four solid blocks 


(pro 
rapidly and with comfort. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., March 23, 1881. 








' stand firm at any angle, is that four of |into my cellar; most of them in the 
| them put together will make a matched | American hive. On March 15th I took 
ees can | them out, all alive but 2, and they were 
that will do | queenless last fall. 
it? Willone-piece sections do it, unless | with no si 
| strained? As long as bees use glue|merl h 


They were all dry, 
sof dysentery. Last sum- 
5 or 6 swarms, which I re- 


lis) we need close joints to work | turned to the parent hive after cutting 
,out the queen cells. 
|they would swarm out without any 
| queen cell in the hive. They did that5 
or 6 times each; I put them back each 


Every 5 or 6 days 


Sundry Questions.—I was delighted | time, and they gathered a fair surplus of 
with the Monthly Bee JOURNAL, but | honey. What was the cause of such 
the Weekly is far more beneficial. It | @ction * L. W. HARMON. 


seemed so long to wait from one month | 
to another, and even now I eagerly grasp | 
the Weekly as soon as it comes, in the) 
exvectation of receiving something new 
every week. Last fall I had two colo- 


can I clear the combs of dead bees ? | 
Will the combs do to put another colony | 
into? My colonies had plenty of honey | 
last fall. I often see it advised to put | 
the hives.within a few inches of the 
ound, but when a swarm gets away 
as one of mine did) they often get into | 
a hollow tree, a good height from the 
round—Do they not in this act out their 
instinct ? The one I lost went towards 
the “‘ bush,” notfaraway. This winter 
2 men found a swarm in a tree, in that | 
** bush ;”’ they cut it down, and obtained 
2 pailsof honey fromit. I suppose them 
to have been my bees. It is said that | 
bees never do well on the north side of a | 
sheet of water. I am situated north of | 


Is that theory correct ? 
. MOORE. 

Barrie, Ont., March 14, 1881. 

[Your first question is answered in 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL of the 16th 
inst. To the second we answer, yes. 
The instinct governing a swarm of bees 
prompts them to fly up to the opening 
in a tree, so long as the opening will not 
|come down tothem. Asa rule, beesdo 
| not thrive so well on the north side of 
|large sheets of water. We suppose it 
is attributable to the fact that the heav- 
iest honey flows are during the preva- 
lence of the sultry southern winds of 
summer, enabling the bees to fly to thé 
honey source direct from the hives, by 
following upthescent. If on thenorth 
side, the bees have to search for the nec- 
tar from the time they leave the hive, 
and face the wind when returning heavy | 
laden.—ED.|] 


Bees Short of Stores.— Many bees have 
died here this winter, from being un- 
protected from the cold and being short 
| of stores. Ina DAVIs. 
Glass River, Mich., March 22, 1881. 


| 
| 


| 














Good Results. —I commenced the | 
spring of 1879 with 6 colonies, increased | 
to 13 and had 400 lbs. of comb honey; I | 
wintered all safely in the cellar and on | 
the summer stands, packed with chaff. | 
Last year I had 31 colonies and obtained 
1000 lbs of comb honey, and left the col- 
onies 30 lbs. apiece to winteron. Thanks 
to the Bee JOURNAL and Cook’s** Man- 
ual,” I have lost no bees. I should be | 
lost without the BEE JOURNAL. 

H. A. SwiFvr. 

Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


suffered much this winter. 
keepers have lost all; others %¢ to 44. 
All but me are using box hives. [| 
of 1880 with 8 col- 





started in the sprin 


|onies, and obtained 800 Ibs. of comb | 


| 


| summer stands, in a close shed, open to | 
| the south; I packed straw around the | 
hives, and fine-cut straw in the caps, 
about 5 inches thick. I had 3 sticks un- 
der the quilt. [examined them on Jan. 
29, and found them strong and heavy ; 
most of them have brood. I think they 
will come out in good condition in the 
spring. I like the Weekly very much; 





25 


left for seed, and will show them how 
quickly we can recover our losses. The 
percentage of losses is about equal in- 
doors and out. 


of-fact 


A 





it was too Jong to wait for the Monthly. 
Wisner, Mich. J.P. PHELPS, JR. 


8. Yorkshire, N. Y.. March 17, 1881. 
[They were badly imbued with the 


swarming fever, which sometimes is as 
unaccountable as are some cases of ab- 
| nies, but one of them is now dead. How | normal swarming.—ED.]} 





Equal Loss In-Doors and Out.—The 


—_ winter has been a very hard one on 


es, and our losses will come very near 


recent. However, we have enough 


It seems useless to spec- 
ulate as to causes—we might as well lay 
it to the winter as anything. ‘ Facts 


are stubborn things,” and theories— 
well, the bee-keeper that is not chock 


full of theory is either a very matter- 
rson, or has not read the pa- 
ers. was among the number who 
elt very reluctant to part with the old 
MERICAN BEE JOURNAL, but I must 
confess the new is so far superior, Iam 
glad the change is made, and wish you 
all success. C. 8. Burt. 
Brecksville, O., March 21, 1881. 





Why the Wire-Cloth Inside !—Our bees 
are happy—no losses worth mentioning. 
In the issue of March 9th, page 78, 4 
column, in answer to W. R. Young, in 
speaking of boring the inch auger-hole 
in each end of the hive, why is the wire- 
cloth hecessary, if the holes can be 
plugged when not needed? I should 
with my experience, for I use them, not 

ut wire-cloth over the holes. I am 

hankful for the Weekly—it is good. 
R. C. TAYLor. 
Wilmington, N. C., March 16, 1881. 


[During the hottest weather we fre- 
quently have cool nights, caused by 
excessive dews, when spiders and other 
insects take advantage of these holes to 


| effect an entrance to the inside of the 


hive because of the heat; again, the 


'moths gain easy access to the combs 


through these holes if not protected by 
wire-cloth, as they are never so well 
guarded by the bees as the entrances. 


|—Eb.| 


Fresh and Frequent News.—I com- 
menced last season with 19 colonies in 
Langstroth hives and increased to 28 by 
natural swarming. The season was 
very poor here; there was plenty of 
bloom but it seemed to contain no nec- 


tar. I obtained about 50'lbs. of comb 
honey but no extracted. I had to feed 
considerable in the fall. Winter com- 


menced so early that I was unprepared. 
I packed 18 colonies in chaff; the rest 


|were unprotected, and I express it 


mildly when I say that I was uneasy 


jabout them. Feb. 26 was a warm day 

Bees in good Condition.—Bees have | and the bees had _ their first really 

Some bee- | flight since last Nov. 
op 
7 


I improved the 

rtunity toexamine them and found 
ead, 3 very weak, and the rest in fair 
condition ; 4 of those dead were packed, 
3 unprotected. It has been a hard winter 


honey and 165 lbs. of extracted, besides | on bees here, and winteris not over yet. 
increasing to 20. I wintered on the|Comb honey is all that is in demaud 


here, but I intend to create a demand 
for extracted, if any Italians are left to 

ather it. I hope the JoURNAL will 

eep on agitating the adulteration ques- 
tion until there is something done. It 
is needless to say that I am pleased 
with the Weekly, it is so nice to get it 
fresh every week. I never lay it down 
until I have read it through. 

N. W. WILLIAMs. 
North Uniontown, O., Feb. 28., 1881. 
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A Word to Bee-Keepers.—Snow to the 
tops of the hives, but. the ‘blizzard ”| 


without this condition,protection is only | 
a partial remedy in such winters as this , 


Feeding and Extracting.—1. Will rye- 
meal in syrup, to feed bees in early 


has moved on, or else the snow business | where bees have been confined 114 days | spring,answer the same purpose as when 


has “ played out,” after falling continu- 
ously for 33 hours. We have lost bees 


as ours have been. Although last sea- | 
son was a poor one for surplus, I ob- | 


fed in candy ? 
2. Can an extractor be used to remove 


from the middle of February untildate, | tained my share and could make money, | honey from pieces of comb as they come 
and will not.be able to ascertain how even inas poor a year as that. and if! out of gum hives when taking up or 


many until the snow leaves. We had a'! 
few mild days which we improved doub- | 
ling up weak colonies. As soon as the | 
weather is suitable, we shall try to make | 
‘every bee do its very best—every one | 
must count. We do not consider the! 


this season shall prove a good one, I | 


want to see what I can do, as there has | 
not been a good season since I have 
been in the business. ‘The price of 
honey in frames is the same as last fall, | 


but there is plenty of honey in the mar- | 


transferring ? I like the BEE JOURNAL | 


very much, and think it is invaluable. 
Mrs. O. F. DEAN. 
Carthage, N. Y., March 21, 1881. 


{[1. Yes; but we prefer giving it sep- 


cold winter our worst enemy, however, | ket at from 10to 15 cts.; itis from hives | #rately, using for that purpose unbolted 
but glucose. It has deprived bee-keep-| where bees have died, and in some rye-meal,and putting it in pans ata 


. ers of more money than anything else ; | 
especially that mixture labeled “ Ver- | 
mont maple syrup.’’ The honey crop | 
last season was below an average, yet | 
** honey is of slow sale.”’ Can it be pos- | 
sible that the purest sweet under the 
heavens goes gging for a market, 


while millions of gallons of starch, im- | }, 


pregnated with sulphuric and_ nitric 
acids, and sweetened with New Orleans 
molasses, finds ready sale? Bee papers 
are read principally by bee-keepers, who 
are all posted with reference to glucose, 
but the outside world is not. Bee- 
keepers, one and all, buckle on your ar- 
mor, and endeavor to inform the masses 
what pure honey is, both by talking and 
writing forlocal paperseverywhere. In 
this way, andin no other, can they be | 
informed. Mrs. L. HARRISON. | 

Peoria, Lll., March 21, 188]. 


{Mrs. Harrison has struck the key-| 
note in solving the whole problem ; the | 
people must be awakened to the frauds 
being practiced upon them, then with 
an irresistible impulse they will demand 
laws at the hands of Congress to stop 
the outrages. Meantime, we know of 
no one who wields an abler pen than 
does Mrs. Harrison, nora better field for 
its local use than hers, with its score of 
papers.—ED.] 


Foul Brood and its Causes.—I have 
for years been of the opinion that bee- 
keepers generally were mistaken as to 
the cause of foul brood have just 
read an article in the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL, by H. L. Jeffrey, of Wood- 
bury, Conn., that expresses my views on 
that subject so fully, that I want to 
call the attention of the fraternity to it. 
Believing as I do, that the practical 
suggestions he has made are of the ut- 
most importance, and if heeded, we will 
hear but few, if any complaints in the 
future, about “ foul brood.” Read this 
article ; it is found on the Ist page of 
the number for March 16. 

I. P. WILson. 

Burlington, Iowa, March 18, 1881. 














Red Clover Italians.—I inclose the 
subscription for my welcome weekly | 
visitor—the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. | 
My bees are in good condition. I fed 
them -— of coffee A sugar syrup, | 
last fall, and then put them up in chaff. | 
I only lost one colony, which was shaded | 
with a large arba vita tree about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. This weak-,| 
ened the colony. My bees are all Ital-| 
ians. I have purchased queens from | 
different breeders, but my best colonies | 
are bred from queens obtained from my | 
meighbor, Mr. J. A. Bucklew; they 
were bred from his red-clover queens 
and are the best workers I ever saw. 
The queens are very prolific. Success | 
to the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

THomas WOLFE. 

Franklin, O., March 19, 1881. 





The Cause of Losses in Winter.—Bees | 
as far as I can learn, in this section of 
Ohio, are nearly ali dead. Our most} 
extensive bee-keeper has but 18 colonies | 
left out of 80; all were well protected | 
by chaff. Another lost all—50 colonies. | 
Others have lost all but 1 or2. Ihave) 
saved nearly 4, although some were} 
not in as good condition to winter as. 
they should have been; that is, they | 
had old queens and consequently less | 
bees that were strong and vigorous for | 
so long and severe a winter. Why so} 
many bees diedin winter I donot know; | 

et I am satisfied that it is not all caused | 
yy the cold. If bees were in first-rate | 
condition for winter—that is the bees | 
themselves—and then perfectly pro-| 
tected, the loss would small; but | 


| kept by farmers, and are 


cases I find the honey is sour. 
P. 3. Hour. | 
Plattsville, Ohio, March 16, 1881. | 
. | 
Bees Tried to their Utmost Endur- | 
ance.—My bees are doing well consider- | 
ingcircumstances. I havesome in chaff | 
ives and some in single-wall hives, | 
packed with chaff, on the summer! 
stands. Those in chaff hives are quiet | 
and dry inside, while those in the Lang- 
stroth hives are damp, and the bees are 
uneasy ; they cannot endure it much 
longer without a flight. It is now 133 
days since they have been confined to 
their hives. ere are but few bees in 
this country, and they are nearly all 
ut away in 
the fall in a kind of “live if you will, or | 
die if you must” fashion, and most of | 
them will be dead if this weather con- 
tinues much longer. We are having | 
another “ blizzard ” a : 
and sleet, with 3 feet of old snow on the 
ground, and it has been snowing for 12 | 
hours. This is the fourth time the rail- 
roads have been blockaded this winter. 
Does it ever get warm enough for bees 
to fly with snow on the ground? The 
snow is 4 feet deepin my bee yard. We 
are very much pleased with the BEE 
JOURNAL since it became a weekly. 
We could hardly get along without it. 
D. 8S. BURBANK. 
Reinbeck, Iowa, March 11, 1881. 


{Bees frequently have their winter 
flight while the ground is covered with 
snow. Strawor hay should be scattered 
over the surface for the bees to alight 
on, in case they become weak or chilled. 
—ED.] 








My Report to Date— Is one colony 
dead out of 6 wintered in cellar. I put 
them out for a flight on March 12. I 
think they are ali right. The one,I 
think, had too few young bees; it had 
been queenless for about 2 months, 


short distance from the hives. If pollen 
is needed the bees will carry it in, even 
though honey or syrup be exposed in 
close proximity. 

2. Yes; all of the modern extractors 
will clean the pieces nicely.—ED. | 





Melange.—1!. When bees are working 
in the surplus boxes, does it do any 
harm to remove aframe of sealed brood 
from the brood chamber once in two 
weeks, to strengthen nuclei, and put in 
a sheet of comb foundation ? 

2. When surplus honey is wanted in- 
stead of increase, is it not best to prevent 
swarming by giving plenty of room, and 
then make up the increase between bass- 
wood bloom and buckwheat, by stimu- 
lating the queens ? 

3. How many feet to the pound should 


wind, snow | comb foundation be for brood chamber | Ber JOURNAL. 


and surplus boxes ? 
4. 


bee first mentioned in ancient history, 
and who was the first that kept them 
for pecuniary profit ? 

5. In preparing bees for winter, how 


combs would be required for a strong 
colony to cluster on? I gave 6 with 2 
full frames of honey, and the bees 
starved. - . 
Butternut Ridge, March 21, 1881. 
[The above letter was unaccompanied 
with the writer’s name, and would have 
been consigned to the waste basket, had 
the questions not been of a general na- 
ture. Courtesy requires that the name 
should accompany the communication, 
though not necessarily for publication. 
1. It does harm, in that it interferes 
with the reinforcement of the workers 
as they die from age and casualties. 
2. Many successful apiarists pursue 
the course suggested. 





when I gave them a Yow queen late 
last fall. . A. STEVENS., 





Quebec, Canada, March 19, 1881. | 


Homer Redivivus.— 


I’ve read the Weekly JOURNAL through— 
The advertisements, I read those, too 
It is just exactly what I want, 


For it is now the best extant ; | 
} 


And after having such a free: 

I'll tell you something about 

1 have in cellar forty “s' s,"’ 

(A part of them have golden bands) ; | 

Out-of-doors 1 had forty-four, | 

But some have died—I think a score ; 

‘The bees in-doors are doing well, 

While those left out have gone to—“ That | 
bourne from whence no traveler returns.” 


Bigelow Mills, Ind. AZARIAH WILLIAMS. | 


ze, 
my bees : 


Bees in Northern Kentucky.—Here % 
of the bees died of dysentery, and per- 
haps a few starved. About the middle 
of Nov. I fed some of my bees, and 
packed them, in fair condition for win- 
ter. When the cold weather commenced 
so suddenly [ thought I would wait for 
a warm day to pack the rest, but it has 
not yet eome; the ground is frozen and 
itis snowing to-night. From 40 colonies 
in Nov. 1 have at the present 21 left. 


The 14 colonies that I fed and packed | 


are all alive, and all but one colony are 
in good condition ; all have brood since 
the middle of Jan. My 6 colonies of 
Italians gathered more fall honey than 
all my blacks, but ceased breeding ear- 
lier in the fall and commenced later this 
winter. But I like them to rear queens 
from, if nothing else, on account of their 
being —s seen when first emerged 
from the cell. The losses in my neigh- 
borhood are about as follows: A., 3 lost 
out of 8 colonies; B.,18 from 24; C., 
14 from 16; D.,17 from 34, and man 
have lost all. But I have not lost all 
hopes yet. Success to the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. A. W. STITH. 
Dividing Ridge, Ky., March 3, 1881. 


itand | 


' 


3. For brood frames, 44¢ to 5 feet ; for 
surplus boxes, if used as small starters, 
the same weight will answer; if full 


| size, 10 to 12 feet. 


4. Honey and bees are frequently re- 
ferred toin the Old Testament. Canaan 
is mentioned as a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and when Abraham’s sons 
went to Egypt to buy corn, they took 
‘honey with them as a present to the 
Egyptian ruler—Gen. 43: 11. The honey 
| bee was extolled in verse and prose by 
, Homer, Herodotus, Aristotle, Cato, 
| Virgil, Pliny, Columella and other an- 

cient writers. A more extended refer- 
|ence to this subject will be found on 
| pages 5-8, of the pamphlet ‘“‘ Honey, as 
| Food and Medicine.” The last clause 
‘of the question we cannot answer. 

| .5. Twoare enough; three are a great 
abundance.—ED. | 


Wintering in a Cave.—I have win- 
| tered ina cave for 4 years, with very 
| small loss ; some years none. The cave 
|cannot be too warm, if it is perfectly 
|dry; then there is no mildew on the 
/combs. My bees come out stronger in 
| the spring than when I put them awa 

‘in the fall. If damp, the loss will 
be great and all the combs _ nearly 
spoiled. .S. WAY. 

Urbana, Iowa, March 13, 1881. 


Bees Are Scaree.—The bees in this 
section are scarce; over one-half of them 
have died during the past severe win- 

3. J. DAVIs. 
, 1881. 





ter. Ss. 
| Goldsmith, Ind., March 14 


When and where was the honey | 


many frames with two-thirds empty | 


| Late Spring.—S 
pring-was late in com- 
ing. but my bees are doing well—all 
breeding nicely, having already reared 
one litter of brood. The maple bloom 
is about over now. Peach buds are 
opening slowly. I look for a good honey 
season this year. . C. DopG@Ex 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 18, 1881. 





One Half of the Bees Dead.—About 
4 of the bees in this section, as far as 
far as heard from, are dead. One man 
reports a loss of 149 out of 150 colonies, 
but they had no care whatever. 

O. B. RANNEY. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.. March 19, 1881. 





Bees Carrying in Pollen.—My bees 
are carrying in pollen from soft maples 
to-day. 1 have lost 3 weak colonies out 
uf 52,and Ido not expect to lose any 
more. I left some on the summer 
'stands unprotected, as an experiment, 
| but they starved with plenty of honey 
|in the hives; it was too cold for them 
to reach it. JOHN BOERSTLER. 
| Gilead, Ill., March 15, 181. 








Purifying Wax.—Will some of the 
numerous readers of the BEE JOURNAL 
give us the best mode of cleansing and 

| purifying wax? I received a sample of 
|comb foundation from Messrs. Dadant 
| & Son which is really beautiful, it is so 
|clear and yellow. A few hints would 
| be of great value. I like the Weekly 
D. V. BEACOCK. 
Brockville, Canada, March 22, 1881. 


| [Perhaps Messrs. Dadant & Son, and 
| others, will give their methods of puri- 
fying and cleansing beeswix.—ED.] 





Wintering in Box Hives.—Bees in this 
vicinity, kept in box hives, have done 
well, and there seems to be no winter- 
killing or loss ; but those in Langstroth 
and other movable comb hives, have 
suffered at a rate{ of from one-tenth to 
one-third. I have lost 3 out of 8; those 
lost were in Langstroth hives; 2 Lang- 
stroths kept well; my other 3 were not 
movable comb. Bees here are carrying 
in pollen in large quantities from the 
silver poplar and water maple, and 
looking healthy and in fine condition. 
At first I did not like the change, but 
now [ am delighted with the Weekly 
JOURNAL. . A. MOLLYNEAUX. 

New Richmond, Ohio, Mar. 18, 1881. 





Chaff Packing Triumphant.—I have 
just examined my bees after their long 
winter’s nap, and I feel like throwing 
up my hat and bp ag mm | big, for 1 am 
‘** out of the woods” for this winter. I 
have not lost a colony and never saw 
bees in better condition at this season. 
I feel very jubilant over my success, for 
they were not in the best condition for 
wintering. Our winter has been lon 
and severe ; the thermometer has s 
as low as 25° below zero. My bees had 
no good flight from Nov. till Feb. Chaff 
hives and chaff packing did the busi- 
ness. I winter on the summer stands 
and from observation and experience 
have about come to the conclusion that, 
with proper protection, that is the wa 
to winter bees. At some future time 
; will give a detailed account of how I 
| packed my bees, and the material used, 
| for I had them packed in different 





| Ways) and my experience with the dif- 
| ferent kinds of packing. I hope that 
| bee-keepers will report their last win- 
ter’s experience and the manner of win- 
| tering minutely, and the result by so 
| doing. I think that we will develop 
| something that will be of lasting benefit 
| to us all, in the way of successfully win- 
‘tering bees. The Weekly BEE Jour- 
NAL is a splendid thing for bee-keepers, 
| and that it may be just as good a thing 
| for its publisher is my earnest desire. 
J. W. HENDERSON. 
| Burlington, Kan., March 15, 1881. 
| Portable Sheds for Winter.—I have 21 
| colonies of bees in portable sheds, with 
|shingle roof (3 in each shed), packed 
| in chaff and wheatstraw. They are all 
jright. I left 6 colonies on summer 
stands without protection and lost 3 of 
them ; another is quite weak. More 
| than % of the bees in this neighborhood 
aredead. P.S. VANRENSSELAER. 
LaCarne, O., March 21, 1881. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


April 2—8. W. Iowa, at Corning, Iowa. 
5—Central Rentecky. at Winchester, Ky. 
Wm. Williamson, Sec., Loxtagton, Ky. 
7—Union Association, at Eminence, Ky. 
. Drane, Sec. pro tem., Eminence, Ky. 
7—N. W. Ohio. 4 at Delta. Ohio. 
138—N. W. Missouri, at St. Jooew ib, Mo. 
D. G. Park er, Pres, St. Joseph, Mo. 
May 4—Tuscarawus and Muskingum Valley, at Cam 
bridge, Guernsey Co., O. 





. A. Bucklew, Sec Clarks, 0. 
5—Central Michigun, at at Lansi » Mich 
10 -Cortland Union, at Cort! 


. Bean, Sec., Modraweiiie, N.Y. 
i-8. W. We Pinas beet Blac n, Wis. 

France, latteville, Wis. 
4, 13—Texas nm, at Mc- 


eepers’ 
Kinney, Collin Co., Texas 
ingeto 


W. R. Howard, Sec., ~ ‘HuntCo., Tex. 
Sept.— ~National: at Lexington, 
hay ve, Ey. seville, Ey. 
Oct. 18 -Ky. in Exposition B a le 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, ne. 


sa In order to have thi Table complete, Secreta- 


ries are requested to forward full particulars of time | 


and place of future meetings.—ED. 


_—> - <> -- oC 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and apy of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both: 
Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly Bee journal (T. G. Newman) . 
and Gleaningsin Bee-Culture (A.1.Root) 3 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 3 00 . 
Bee- Keepers’ ee (J. — Nellis). 2 %.. 
The 4 above-named papers......... 4 7%5.. 
Bee- Keepers’ inatewoter ¢ wat Thomas) 2 50.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 2 80 
e 6 above-named papers......... 5 %5.. 
Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman) 24.. 


For Semi-monthly Bee Journal), $1.00 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 
A 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey. and sales are slow at weak, eas le Quo- 
table at 18@20c. for strictly choles white comb in! 
and 2 Ib. boxes ; at 14@16c. for fair to good in large 
packages, and at 10@12c. for agua dark-colored 
and broken lots. Ex . 8@10¢. 

BEESWAX. —Choice yellow, 2@2Ze; dark, 15@17. 

NEW YORK. 


HONBY.—Best pay comb honey, smal) neat 


kages, 14@l6c.; fair do., 4@l6c.; dark do., a i 


boxes sell for about 2c. under above. 
9@l0c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern tesninet. 


BEESW AX.—Prime quality, U@2Zic. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
weaned. at 8@10c. Comb boner is of slow A at léc. 
for the best. 
BEESW AX—18@22c. Cc. F. MUTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—The “Vigilant” takes 600 cases to Liver- 
pool. There is a slightly sapeowse feeling conse- 
quent u a little more inquiry, but prices show ue 
materia! appreciation. Dusosenns re reports are 
eeived ~~~ = as . 7 of the State, as tothe 

t i Pp, but omer sections give 
promise of an sbendast reid, With a good supply 
yet on the market, prices are not apt to be buoyant 
until the anticipated failure is pe. —_ settled. 
We quote white comb, 12@13c. 00d, 9@1 1c. 
Extracted, ~ gg to extra — § C.§ dark and 
eandi 5@5' 

BEESW AX_s2@22} c., a8 to colo’ 

STEARNS & SMITH, 23 Front Street. - 

San Francisco, "Cale March 11, 1881. 


en 0o-O— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


&& Constitutions “and By- 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name | 
of the Association printed in the blanks | 
for 50 cents extra. 


—~— -- <> -+ 


@@ * Whatis the meaning of * Dec. 
81’ after my name on the direction- 
label of my paper?” This question 
has been asked by several, and to save 
answering each one, let us ‘here say: It 
means that you have paid for the full 
year, or until ‘‘ Dec. 31, 1881.” ‘ June 
81” means that the first half of the 
year is paid for, up to “ July Ist.” Any 
other month, the same. 


__—~> ++ <b +e 


Se We will send sample copies ye any 
who feel disposed to make up clubs for 
1881. There are persons keeping bees 
in every neighborhood who would be 
benefitted by reading the JOURNAL. 
and by using a little of the personal in- 
fluence possessed by almost every one, 
a club can be gotten up in every neigh- 
borhood in America. Farmers have 
had — crops, high prices, and a good 
demand for all the products of the 
farm, therefore can well afford to add 
the BEE JOURNAL to their list of 
papers for 1881. 


* 
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HUNDREDS OF MEN, Maer geome! AND CaHIL- 
DREN rescued from beds of pain, sickness 
and almost death and made strong and 
hearty by Parker’s Ginger Tonic are the 
best evidencesin the world of its sterling 
worth. You can find these in every com- 
munity.—Post. See advertisement. 9%w4t 





} 
| 





@& When dustin 
dress, mention the o 
as the new one. 


stoffice ad-| 
. dress as well | 


“o-oo 


SE We have prepared Ribbon Badges | 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 


——-— o> © oe 


@@ The Volume of the BEE Jour- |” 
NAL for 1880, bound in_ stiff paper | 
covers, will be sent by mail, for $1.50. | 





2*ee@ se 


&@ Notices and advertisements in- | 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the | 
week previous. 
° 


€@ Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. | 
We can use them, and it is safer to send | 
such than silver. 














ewe 

LADIES WHO APPRECIATE ELEGANCE 
and purity are using Parker’s Hair Balsam. 
It is the best article sold for restoring gray 
hair to its original color and beauty. 


Oe 


| The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In| 
making remittances, always send by | 
postal order, registered letter, or by | 
draft on Chicago or New York. Drafts | 
on other cities, and local checks, are not | 
| taken by the banks <> this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 
+> oo —___—_ 














‘Wire Nails. 


There being considerable demand for wire nuils, I 
have concluded to carry a stock of them, and can fill 
| orders for any quantity promptly. For nuiling Sec- 
(tons, Cases, Frames, Racks, Crates, &c., they have 

quite popul 





The entire length of the nail being the same thick- 
ness, they never loosen as ordinary iron nails will, 


| and are not as liable to bend or break. 


From the assortment of lengths given in the table 
below, any kind of nailing may be done with these 
nails, even to auitng large boxes. 


: 


inch Jong, wire No. = » per ID. 





1% 
2 
If wanted by mail add 18 cents per lb. for p 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 








practical. uction, 

| one that no bee- +, however imited his means, 

| can are todo Senin Coe, s 1.BS 3 peper paper cov- 
» postpaid ozen, by express, cloth, 

$12:; paper, 


Quinby’s New Deo tee ing, by L. C. Root.— 
| whe author has treated t eo subject of bee keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail tointerestall. Its style 
sine oer eehanter only issn 
0 author 

subject. Price, $1.50. tae ah 1 


Novice’s A BC iowa, by A. L. Root. 
| This embraces tar ing portal to the care of 
| the honey-bee,” is t besinaers 
| those more advanced. Cloth, S125; penan 81. 


ng’s Bee-Ke coopers’ revired an brouskt dow 1A 





Ki 
| King. eerhis edition 
the present time. cloth, $1.00; paper, 7 
Langstroth on the Hive and Hone 
| Thisisa So ctendard scientifie work. Price, soo 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Valuable Book : 


Of Over a Thousand Pages. 
$5 Book for $2.501! 


MOORE'S, g UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, 


E dition, contains 
us 






























Bi ad Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keepi full of practical information - 
tagious en nthusiasm. yrs $1.00. em bene 


gory 77] = ful M pomons 


of the Apiary Guecees G. New —This 
| pamphlet embraces t e following sub: st 3: The Lo- 





| en. ao = Api ma = puaate een Rearing 
Sw. — extracting “Qui Ital- 
a ucing xtract! 
and Viana ling Bees fe Newest Method o: 


ing Honey for Market, oe. It is pu bitshed in 
lish and German. Price f fs e oaner edition, 
goer npn or $3.00 per d 


Adulteration ; aps e eat and should 
| ons — This book shoul be in every family, where 
| it ought to create a sentiment against the — 3 
—— = food pr dalaw 


an 
mers against the mang health-destroyh is edule 





| terations Offered us food. 
| The Dzterzon Theory ;—presents _ 
mental principles of bee-culture, and pF. ya 








Facts, Calcula- facts 
PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly Pe Dag none to Becrate, Laanl | Sten thay avo demenstnatot. Price. igen” 
we will give a copy of ‘ “Bee-Culture ; | Hechenie, F and Business Man. Gives | toney, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas a. 
yond a Py of 5, weekly, we will give a Steam, Civil and Mining Engi M ists, | Newman.—This is apamphiet of 341 24 pages, disco 
5) ” | } es, _ — 7, 7 a Miners, Metallurgists, | upon the Ancient History of Bees and ey the 
an ae ** Cook’s Manual, bound in) d Steam Fitters, ‘Buller. nature, uality, sources, and suey 
clot. for a club of 6, we give a copy of | on le sayers, Plum ‘Vand V Wout W A -t..~§ | for arke Hosey as an cle Of fo0a, 
th Je f D t | anufr’s # echanics. EypenAvines i “Teeibes f for making ft 
e JOURNAL fora year free. Do no and in Machinery,,, To | Foam, Wines, &¢.; ‘and aidoney as Medicine, f flay 
forget that it will pay to devote a few Work, 3lech Roofs, | by many useful Reci tis i ‘or consum- 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL | Bridges, ete. Arrangemc nt and ers, and should be ceeneree ti thousands all over 
. Peek wala Fr saat a ine. | he Solera ange ie weet i he 
aia cia | Seton. mM, — & _ hina a echinery, Samet. oe. | for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5Oc. 
«= Sample copies of the Weekly | reshing etl oy Belting. Frio. | _Wintering Bees.—This pamphlet contains all 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any | tion, Tatts 6 Gearing bey a com ts | the Prize Essays on this important sub were 
Repairing an and Settin Valves, | read bef; e Content L- 
names that may be sentin. Any one geventrice, Link & Valve Motion. Steam Packing. Pips | tion. ‘The Prize—#25 in awarded to Prof. 
intending to get up a club can have |& Boiler Cove Scale Preventives, eet Heating, | Cook's Essay, which is given in fail, Price, 10¢. 
sample copies Sent to the persons they | },cntl{tion, Gas & Water bg tics, Mill Dams. | The Hive I Use—Being a description hive 
desire to grins by Eating the | Este a Manu ys for | used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. toor 


names to this office. 








@@ Any one desiring to get a copy of 
the Constitution and By-Laws o ‘the | 
National Society, can do so by —_—. 
a stamp to this office to pay postage. 
they desire to become members, a tee |= 
of $1.00 should accompany it, and the 
name will be duly recorded. ‘This no- 
tice is given | at the request of the Exec- 


utive Committee. 


Laws fox | nafirone an 


| Office, County or State. 








4 


«= It would save us much trouble, if 
all would — ticular to give their P. 
name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters | 
|(some inclosing money) that have no| 
‘name. Many others having no Post- 
Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mail at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 


te @ 


t* At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 











| tional Society we were requested to get 
| photographs of the leading apiarists, to 


sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 


of Mr.Langstroth we have copied, is one | 
| 


furnished by his daughter, who says, 
‘* itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.”” We 
are-glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 


2 @ we) 


& We have filled evden tor quite a 
number of Binders forthe Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. We put the price low, 30 
per cent. less than any one else could 
afford to sell them, for we get them by 
the quantity at wholesale and sell them 
at just enough to cover the cost and 
postage, the latter being 21 to 23 cents, 
oneach. We do this to induce as many 
as possible to get them, and preserve 
their Weekly numbers. They are ex- 
—e * convenient; the JOURNAL 
being alwa is bound and handy for 
reference. The directions for binding 
















~~ Be ae eng and 
ions | and Marke —- ¢' - —~ vy. 

= in C. P. Dadant, Haniton, ht This giv aives ~y ‘ae I the 
| —— ss the F, | methods and management adopted in their api: 
fom ER a ruggists, | It containe many fe0° and usefal hints, and is ret 

ma, 0 erm} Varni . ogee worth the price— 

- 0. for W | Practical Hints to Bee-K. 
g | ¢ | Gunters, aT pp L ag tet i Rubber Work. | Muth, pa ractnnatl. Ohio ; 32 pages’ This pone 
a eu pa elega Le Materia betocs of tt | gives Mr. Muth’s views on the management Loft 







Values, Specific ig Graviten, Fre 
tenn Car Load, plowage ia © in 
og ede Wind, Khris 
Bee-k« 


r of Steam, 


| Rural j a Food Ly 
| for do., to increase Crops, Poisons, Train ting Horses, 
| Btea: eam’ Power on arma, *Toeueesee CALCULATOR for 
Cubic Measures, oner, juce, Rent. Board, 
| Wages, Inte: Coal & T Land, Grain, 
Hay, & Cattle Measurement, Sed . Fiongbing. i Yonting 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cri 
Cisterns, Boilers, Logs. Loards, itling, ctc., at # ~ 
Business Forms, all Minds Special Laws of 19 States, 
| ritories and Provi inces (in the U, 8. and Cunada), relatin 
| to the Coll. of Debts, Epemppone, from Forced 
| Mechanics Lien, ths Jurisdiction of Courta, orcad Ae Ten 
pe, Big ghts of pect Women, Interest and Usury 
| Laws, imitation of Actions, etc. 
“Forms complete treatises on the different subject<. 


Care of 








Set. Am, 


of Useful Knowled 
Mechanic, Business 


| Gne cloth, for $2.50: 


and worth its weinmt | in 
lan, or Farmer. 
in Jeather, for $350 


ree by ma to a 








For Sale by 

| THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 

974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
Age ntghernisht: pleasant, profitable employment. 
rs ae Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sy! 


is ONEY WANTED.-1 desire to purchase sev- 
eral barrels of dark extracted honey, and a few 

of light ; also,Comb Honey. Those havirg any for | 

sale are invited to correspond, giving particulars. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 





The 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and — and 
how to dodoit. C.N.A 

School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, "Vonken. 


sf FREE TO ALL. 


QOseca ata ogue of 50 pages.con 
taining on an —— of 

t varieties of Planta, Roses, 
¢ Seeds. Bulbs, etc. in cultivation, 

and a Colored Plateof our NE 

DUUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 
will be mailed upon the receipt of a 
three-cent stamp for pestage. Spe 
cial Pricelist of Roses FRE. 
Goods guaranteed first quality. 
ee offers to getters up ef c!ubs. 


























are sent with each one. 


4 Retail. NANL& 
NEUNER, Leulsville, hr 





oe. mete, 10,000 — | 

Farmers, Gardeners, Stock Ow 

ambereace, ete. Fertilizers fay deta } 
smedies 


inks, | 


e work contains 1,016 pages, Ga cuanto Treasury | 


British Bee Journalis published monthly at | 


UR pew Iustrated Plantanc | 


| and embraces several! of his essays given at Conven- 

| ons, =. It will be read with interest by ners 
as well as those more advanced in the science of bee- 
culture. Price, 10c. 


Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses. and treats all diseases 
in a plain and Seomenmenene manner. Ithas a large 
number of g eee. 4 table of doses, and much 
| other valuable + F formation. Paper, Se. 


Chicken Cholera,by A. J. Hill.—A treatise on i 
Price, 25c. > 


| cause, Symptoms and cure. 
Moore’s Universal Assistant contains infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject, as well as re- 
ceipts for almost everything that could be desired. 
We doubt if any one could be induced to do without 
* — naving a ¥ few hours “ looking it 
roug. contains and 
Cloth, 82.50. —* — 
Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are hand 
tables + “ kinds of merchandise and interest. id 
is really a htning calculator, mony bound, with 
slate and bh et for papers. In cloth, ®1.00; Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, 0c. 
2 Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








t@” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
| of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 


We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
| the back, for AMERICAN BEE JQURNAL for 1890, 
at the following prices, postage paid : 


Cloth and each 
Leather and cloth 


2 We can also furnish the 
or Magazine desired. Binder for any Paper 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, Chicago, IM. 











THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 








Mar. 30. 











RATES 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


FOR ADVERTISING. 


One ee three =. each insertion, 20 cts. per line. 
Fou ore” 18 - 
EB ht, - 15 . “ 
aw . «wo “ 12“ “ 
Twenty-six “ “ “ “ 10 “ . 
Fifty-two . « 0 “ 3° “ 


Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 
Advertisements withdrawn betore ¢ the expiration 
eof the contract, ty be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement és inserted. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
THE pugeeeas Bus JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
in America, FF @ large circulation in 
Se et d Province, among wo 
a and business men, and ris, 
therefore best ad moa. for reliable 
Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


or West Madison Street. Caan, in. 


Sateste of this Number. 
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Bee-Keeping in Ceylon......................... 97 
The spretagaes of Bee-Culture into the 




















Do Bees Puncture Fruit ?...... 
Perforated. Zinc to Contine Queens.. 
Theory and Practice 
Bee Farming in O wtario 

The — of Extracted Honey 
OY ee re 
The Use of Perforated Zinc 


Cenventions: 
Ventura Co., Cal.,Convention.................. 
Lancaster Co., Pa., Convention 








The Great Revolution..................+.. 3) 
Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Union 99 
Editorial: 
ED is ne, da eainadsentoassssooenens 100 
Repairing Losses by Dividing.................. 100 
Among our Exchanges: 
Bees in New Zealand..............c..c.sescceees 100 
Interesting Letter Concerning 100 
Care Of Weak Colonies. .........cccccssccccceses 00 


Selections from Our Letier Box: 


The Lime Remedy ....................000- 
Keeping in Kansas........... 
ST En csccccsepccescccecese 
Wintered — f- Py, Chaff........ 
Bees Strong and Healthy......... 
BROS UENBsco.cgccccesecccscscecece 
Yo Surplus nor Increase.......... 
Bees in Nebraska............. 


Resu! 

Bees in Good Condition............. 
Life in the Midst of Death......... 
ua! Loss In-Doors and Ou 

y the Wire-Cloth Inside? 
Fresh and Frequent News 
A Word to Bee-Keepers... 
Foul Brood and Its Causes 


The Cause of Losses in Winter 
Bees Tried to their Utmost Endurance. 
My Report to Date 
Fo aaa 
Bees in Northern Kentucky.......... 
Feeding and Extracting........... ws 





tT iin itinhsweatiebetwtivtsttbabessds bases 102 
Wintering ~ BOBO cccccccccccccccccccccccccose 102 
are fey penenedsewacdnctbccessccessentuess 102 


Late Spring ...........-....... 
One- pale "Of the Bees Bend 
Bees Carrye Pollen.. 
Purifying Wax 
Wintering > Box Hives . 
Chaff Packing Triumphant. 


Portable Sheds for Winter..................... 102 
Pe eat : eee 
@@ We can su ‘but a few more of | 


ppl 
the back numbers fo new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
goon. 


-_-—e < 


@ The North Western Wisconsin | 
Bee- -keepers Association will meet at, 
Germania Hall, LaCrosse, Wis., on| 
Tuesday, May 10, at 10a. m. All inter- | 
ested in bee-keeping are requested to be 
present. L. H. PAMMEL, JR., Sec. 


——_.- 


wa The next meeting of the N. W..| 
Tilinois and 8S. W. Wisconsin Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will be held at H. V 
Lee’s, 2 miles n.w. of Pecatonica, Win- | 
nebago county, [lls.,on the 17th of May, | 
1881. J. STEWART, Sec. 


- ee 


On account of unfavorable — 
er the convention at Monroe Centre, 
Ill., met on Feb. 8, and there being but 
few present, adjourned to the same} 
place on March 29, 1881. 

A. Rice, Pres. 





| 


a | 
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@@ The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their third annual Con- 
vention at Judge W. H. Andrews’ 
apiary, in McKinne ep Collin Co., Texas, 
on the 12th and 13th days of May, 1881. 

Wm. R. Howarp, 
Kingston, Hunt Co.. Texas. 





James E. Stewart. 






3c. per lb. §@)"Send for Circular 





&@ The latest. song and chorus is en- 
titled -* The Flower of Tennessee,” by 
This song has one 
of the most beautiful melodies ever | 
published, and is sung with immense 
success by the prominent Minstrel | 
Troupes throughout the country. The) 
music is very simple and can be played | 
on the Organ or Piano. Sent to any ad- | 
dress upon receipt of 35 cts. Address, | 

F. W. Hevcmick, Music Publisher, 
180 Elm street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rev. A. \. SALISBURY, 


Douglas eg In. 
es Tallan an 1.00; Tested Italian 
aeons. aoa k $ 
ested 3p 


Necious. eatin 
ey 





10c. L 
on Dunbam Machine, © Ibs. or over, 
lwly 





TALIANS AND HYBRIDs—30 or 40 Colo- 
nies rei sale low. Queensand Nuclei after May 
ress, 


1 . -~A 
Lowell, Garrard County, Ky. 
TANTED-You to send for our Circular and 
Price list of Ameriean-Italians, Address, 
JOS. M. BROOKS & 9 
12w6m Columbus, Ind. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


> high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








"Litt 





Tye AND TULIP aE. from 

a 8 feet in height, nursery grown. ‘The 2 best 

HONEY PRODUCING TREES KNOWN, ‘at low 
prices. A, BATTLES, Girard, Pa. 

1Owat 


‘BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


- CIRCULAR and 
if SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular ar Bip, Saws od gen- 
eral heavy light _ ripp 


jially adapted to HM 
Making. It will pay eve: 
keeper to send for our 
lilustrated Catalogu 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES 


Rockford, Winnebago Ce.., Ill. 













WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.— Persons 
who have been tuking Cod-Liver Oil will be pleased 
to learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from direc- 
tions of several Professional gentlemen, in combin- 
ing the pure Oil and Lime in such a manner that it is 
pleasant to the taste, and its effects in Lung com- 
plaints are truly wonderful. many persons 
whose cases were pronounced hopeless, and who had 
taken the clear Oil fora long time without marked 
effect, have been entirely cured by using this prepa- 


ration. Be oT andgetthe genuine. Manufactured | 


B. WILBOR, Chemist, Bostun. Sold by all 
llw4t 


DONT BUY SUPPLIES 


Till you pave, — my new price list for the spring 
trade. cheaper now, sol can sell you a fine 


only as “7 
druggists. 





article of Comts Foundation cheap, and made on the | 


t machine. Italian and Cyprian Queens, Bees, 
Hives, Sections, etc. Price List free to all. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


j2w6m Cambridge, » Henry Co., il. 


TM 


I HAVE NOW OVER 





| Fr Pure Italian Bees, in good condition, in 10 frame 


300 COLONIES 


Langstroth hives. Orders for 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


| Nucla and Full Colonies, 


are now being booked and will be @illed in rotation 
s}~ V onpen hn commencing aboat June ist., at the fol- 
Ww 


Tested Queens, 


. 





0, each 

I will use all possible care in preparing the above 
for shipment, = cannot guarantee safe arrival, - 
cept ong ny ad less than 1,000 miles. 


ALSO 


100 COLONIES 
BLACK AND HYBRID BEES, 


In Langstroth hives, in quantities of not less than 5 
colonies at 88.00 each, which | will ship direct 
from the South. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 











a and May, 1879; Re-issued | 


uly 9, 1878. 


If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a _ Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey Knife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
bie to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, or letter of com- 
laint received. | he 











der McDonald, who owned 


R. A. BURNETT. 


Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co. 
165 South Water Street, Chicago, Il., 


‘GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION. 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 

We ot a to ty tee witb us before disposing 
of your HONEY CROP, as we can be of much serv- 
ice, having constant intelligence from all parts of the 
country. We would refer w JAMES HEDDON, Dowa- 


giac, Mich., and J. OATMAN & SUNS, Dundee, III. 


: 





lide 


UGK QS CHANDLER 


nas 








The Bee-Keepers Guide 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology tn the Michigan State Agri 


cultural College. 
286 Pages; 112 Fine Illustrations. 
Price—Bound in cloth, @1.85; in paper cover, 


81.uU0, by mail prepaid. Fur sale by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
74 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lil. 


Florida Land--640 Acres, 


« CHEAP — CASH. 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Fionden situated about 50 miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 





‘Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and = b 


miles northeast of the city of Apalachicola, a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 OK, 6 


and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soi! is a rich, 
sandy loum, covered with timber. 


It was conveyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 

6 seons., including the 
Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th, 
y him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,008. 


1877, b 
The tite is perfect, and it is unincumbered, asshown 


by an abstract from the xecords of the county. 


Coty 
d by the County Clerk; the ones are al 


li pat 





nal patent 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, Isso. | 
lime sifts the wheat from | 
the chaff. Pretensionsare | 
short-lived. 

















The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
i} A real improve- 


= @ Send postal card for tes- 
timonials. 





Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife.. 2 in. *" $1 00 
Large Bingham Smoker .........--++++++ee++ 26 * 150 
Extra Standard Bingham Smoker. 1 25 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker . 1 00 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker ........... 75 





If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
ress, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


‘owt ABRONIA, MICH. 


It will Pay you 


To read our forty page Catalogue of 
Apiarian Supplies. It gives the latest 
information about the best appliances 
and methods pertaining to 








Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin | 

und common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
| invention to make Foundation in the wired frame 

ll Presses warranted ire satisfaction, Send fo or 
Catalogue and Sample 

lwly D. s. GIVEN, Hoopeston. 1. 





‘TALIAN QUEENS, Full “Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialties. Our new Illustrated 
| Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Frais, &c., Free. nd for it and save money. 
J.T . SCOTT & BRO., Crawfish Springs, Ga. 


SEEDS ¢ HONEY PLANTS: 


A full variety of all kinds, in including Melilot, Alsike 
and White Clover, Mammoth Mignonette, &c. For 
prices and instructions for planting, see my Tilustra- | 
ted Catalogue, —sent free upon applicati jon. 
ALFRED H, NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


awettx 


| EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


Wanting anything in the lineof Apiarian Sup ies 
should send for my Descriptive Circular. Sent free 


ddress, A. SNELL, 
13w4t Milledgevilie, Carroll Co., 








Ih. 





Profitable Bee Culture 


} Gent free to all who send us their names 
and addresses, plainly written, upon a 
| curt card. Address 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 
South Haven, Mich. 


THE GANADIAN haan 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new an 
proved form (16 pages 12 1 ot folded and pasted) 
makes it very popula: ts editors are all 
men. It is the Best ieee M 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any 


9owtf. 














liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


and the receipts are in be poss 


I will sell the above at a barguin “~ 
for asma!ll farm, or other d desirable pro — me. of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. property 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madisen Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
’ Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 


y man other of the best medicines known are com-4 
bbined so skillfully in Parker s Ginger TONIC as¢ 





pto make it the greatest Purifier andthe 4 
> Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 

, Itcures D matism, Neuralgia, 
Bat eed ne pt diseases of the Sraralaios 
Bows pe Liver, wy Sidney Urinary Organs: 
ie you are wating, valet 4m Consumption or} 


party disease, use the Tonic to-day. No matter what 4 
your symptoms may be, it will surely hetp you. 
5 Remember! is Tonic cures drun enness,] 
bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 
Pdifferent from Bitters, bm od Preparations and‘ 
Fother Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- 
pertiesof all. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist 4 
P None = sine without our signature on outsideg 
wrap} Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.§ 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM Bs.best nd ost soo. 











GSS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE givingan index of diseases, and 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a table 
ving all the rincipal drugs used for the horse, with 
he ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
- a ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
;.@ valuable collection of recipes, and mueh 
valuable information, 





Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
94 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 










eo KTS ee 
Is a 32-page, weneuly Il uatrated Monthly Magazine 
evoted to 
ULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE. 
It has the largest corps of practical breeders as editors 
of Te TinesT of its class in Americ TEE is 
ULTRY JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins Janu Bub RIVTION :— 
vs 


Speci 
ee Cs. W men , Editor and Proprietor. 
182 CLARK st." CHICAGO. 








